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3 
THE FUTURE OF THE UNITED NATIONS ! 


A. K. Brohi 


In the first place, it ought to be realized that the United Nations, in 
so far as it is a meeting place of two contending ideologies, cannot, from 
the nature of the case, provide a common denominator of international 
thinking in terms of which the stresses and the strifes and the discords 
resulting from those ideologies could at all be ironed out. In so far as the 
United Nations serves as a platform for the ventilation of these two irre- 
conciliable approaches to world problems, it gives a spectacle of an 
interesting exercise in the display of dialectic skill on the part of the 
representatives of the two power blocs of the world, who have already 
agreed to disagree on the basic questions. And since it is a dialogue 
which is carried on at different levels of ideological thinking and feeling 
it cannot possibly lead to any useful results. At best, it can temporise 
with basic principles and secure temporary truce by compromising with 
these principles. 


The other solution of the present tangle, namely, of securing a revision 
of the provisions of the Charter of the United Nations, is by itself im- 
possible of accomplishment for the simple reason that the unanimity of 
the five permanent powers in relation to the proposed amendments is 
a condition precedent for their being incorporated into the text of the 
Charter. The constitution of the world oragnisation which is grounded 
in the assumption that five major powers would act in unison on all 
essential questions affecting world peace may have been felt feasible in the 
kind of international climate which surrounded the emergence of the 
United Nations in 1945, but it is certainly too much to say that it is work- 
able now. I think in the light of the events that have occurred since the 
signing of the Charter, we are entitled to declare that the concept on 
which United Nations is built is incapable of being successfully worked. 
The only practical result which could be expected of the proposed Charter 
Review Conference is perhaps no other than that it would provide a forum 
for exploring alternative concepts on which hopes for building a better 
world organisation could be based and that it would help towards the 
creation of international opinion in regard to the evolution of a new frame- 
work of international organisation—which may in its turn be helpful 





1 From an address delivered at a meeting of the Instituteon 10 February 1956. 
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in safeguarding world peace and security. But beyond hoping for this 
result from the Charter Review Conference, there is nothing more that 
could be said about it. 


In the light of these observations I would now like to advert to the 
implications of the General Assembly’s ‘Uniting for Peace’ resolution 
passed in 1950. This was an attempt made to accommodate within the 
provisions of the Charter a sort of new procedure to secure peace and 
security which admittedly was not in the minds of those who had drawn 
up and signed the Charter. This would also tend to show the kind of 
attempts that have been made to deal with the situation arising from the 
abuse of the power of veto reserved to the five permanent members of 
the Security Council in 1950. 


It would be recalled that the General Assembly adopted a resolution 
which, inter alia, provided that in the event of the Security Council failing 
to exercise its primary responsibility for the maintenance of peace and 
security, due to the lack of unanimity among the permanent members, 
it was the duty of the General Assembly to consider the matter immedia- 
tely it was taken off the agenda of the Security Council, with a view to 
making appropriate recommendations to the members for collective 
measures including, in the case of a breach of peace or an act of aggression, 
the use of armed force when necessary to maintain or restore international 
peace and security. It was provided that in such a contingency, that is, 
when the Security Council, due to the lack of unanimity, failed to deal 
with the question of a threat to peace, the General Assembly might meet 
in an emergent special session, on a request by the Security Council on 
the vote of any seven of its members, or by the majority of the members of 
the United Nations. 


This resolution of the General Assembly has a little history attached 
to it, which it becomes necessary to recapitulate in order that the point 
of the resolution might be more fully appreciated. In June 1950, the 
Security Council, in order to meet the armed attack by the North Korean 
forces, within a few hours of the outbreak of the hostilities, announced 
the attack to be in the nature of a breach of peace and recommended the 
member-states to give every assistance to the Republic of Korea. It was 
possible to pass this resolution, because a permanent member of the 
Security Council, namely, the U.S.S.R did not participate in the meeting. 
It is certain that had the U.S.S.R representative been present he would have 
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vetoed the resolution, with the result that no further progress would have 
been made by the Security Council. But when the U.S.S.R. representa- 
tive did subsequently appear the situation had completely changed. The 
resolution adopted by the General Assembly which is known as _ the 
‘Uniting for Peace’ resolution was supported by 52 member-countries. 
It was opposed by five members who voted against it, being convinced 
that it was contrary to law and amounted to an abuse of the provisions of 
the Charter. The fundamental objection to the resolution, which was 
voiced by Mr. Vyshinsky, was that the resolution in substance was an 
attempt to by-pass the Security Council and to avoid the provisions of 
Article 27 which required unanimity before any action by the Security 
Council could be decided upon, for it was only when such a unanimity 
was reached that major threats to world peace could be successfully 
averted. The veto power was defended on the ground that it was the 
only weapon in the hands of any one of the permanent members to defend 
itself against pressure politics resulting from an unholy alliance between 
other permanent members and some small powers. The resolution was 
denounced as being tantamount to a violation of the Charter. It was 
pointed out that under Article 12 while the Security Council was seized of 
a matter and was exercising its functions in respect of it, the General 
Assembly was prevented from making any recommendations. The 
Security Council, being the exclusive organ charged with the duty of 
maintaining peace and international security, was alone competent to deal 


- with this matter and no backdoor device or procedural manoeuvres to 


circumvent this obvious intention of the Charter could therefore be 
countenanced. 


The counter-argument that was adduced on behalf of the United 
States and the other nations. who sponsored this resolution, was that if 
potential aggressors were to be deterred a reliable system for collective 
action had to be designed. Article 10 gave the General Assembly the 
right to make recommendations to members on any matters within the 
scope of the Charter except in relation to disputes or situations with which 
the Security Council was dealing. If, however, a matter was not on the 
agenda of the Security Council, within the meaning of Article 10, the 
General Assembly was competent to deal with it ex-post facto in the event 
of the Security Council failing to take action due to lack of unanimity 
amongst the permanent members. It was argued that although the 
Security Council had the primary duty, it had not the exclusive respon- 
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sibility, to take measures against aggression, as Articles 10, 11 and 12 
seemed to vest a secondary or residual responsibility on the Assembly, 
not to mention the fact that member-states always had the right of indivi- 
dual and collective self-defence, expressly recognised by Article 11. 


It is considered that the above mentioned resolution of the General 
Assembly was ultra vires of the provisions of the Charter and should not 
have been passed by the General Assembly. The proper way to reach 
the objectives of the Charter is to amend Article 27 of the Charter and 
design a different voting procedure and thus avoid making unanimity of 
the five permanent members a condition precedent for the exercise of 
powers reserved to the Security Council under the Charter. This amend- 
ment itself is possible only if the five permanent members agree, to say 
nothing of the other additional requirements postulated by Article 108. 


The reason why the ‘Uniting for Peace’ resolution of the General 
Assembly is contrary to the provisions of the Charter may now be briefly 
stated. Having regard to the scheme of the Charter, a special organ has 
been entrusted under Chapter V with the primary responsibility for the 
maintenance of international peace and security. There is no indication 
that this organ of the United Nations is in any manner subservient to the 
authority, superintendence and control of the General Assembly, although, 
under Article 15, the General Assembly is charged with the duty of receiv- 
ing and considering annual and special reports from the Security Council, 
even as it does in respect of similar reports from other organs of the United 
Nations. 


Under Article 12, while the Security Council is exercising, in respect 
of any dispute or situation, the functions assigned to it under the Charter, 
the General Assembly shall not make any recommendations with regard 
to that dispute or situation unless the Security Council so requests. 
Having regard to the language employed in this Article, as also in several 
other Articles touching upon and concerning the jurisdiction and autho- 
rity of the General Assembly, it is perfectly plain that the matters of peace 
and security are within the exclusive competence of the Security Council. 
A special voting procedure has been prescribed in Article 27 to eliminate 
the possibility of any action being initiated when the five permanent 
representatives do not concur on a question which is non-procedural. 
This shows that action of that kind may not be initiated alternatively 
through resort to the authority of the General Assembly itself, as inas 
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been attempted in the resolution under criticism. The argument that 
the Security Council has the primary responsibility, and, therefore, there 
is a residuum of responsibility vested in the General Assembly in cases 
where the Security Council is not seized of the matter, is legally untenable. 
The well-known doctrine of law, that what cannot be done directly cannot 
be suffered to be done indirectly, operates in the present case. The Gen- 
eral Assembly is charged with the duty, under Article 11, of merely con- 
sidering the general principles of co-operation for the maintenance of 
international peace and security. It may even discuss any questions 
relating to the maintenance of international peace and security brought 
before it by any member of the United Nations, or by the Security Council, 
or even by a State which is not a member of the United Nations (in accord- 
ance with Article 35) and may, subject to the over-riding provisions of 
Article 12, make recommendations in regard to any such question. But 
any such question on which action is necessary can only be referred by it 
to the Security Council either before or after discussions. From this it 
follows that where a matter has been dealt with by the Security Council 
and under Article 27 has been vetoed, there is no authority with the Gene- 
ral Assembly to do anything about it in the way of initiating an action 
of the sort which could be taken by the Security Council. The General 
Assembly cannot even make recommendations about such matters be- 
cause the authority to make recommendations is conditioned by the over- 
riding considerations contained in Article 12. If the Security Council 
has been seized of the matter and has decided to take no action with 
respect to it, it has indirectly declared that no action, even in the nature 
of a recommendation, is called for, for if the Security Council wanted 
any recommendations to be made by the General Assembly it could have 
done so under Article 12. This consideration was not sufficiently appre- 
ciated by those who supported the ‘Uniting for Peace’ resolution in the 
General Assembly. In substance, the point I am making is that the capa- 
city and authority to make a recommendation is available provided a 
matter has never been seized of by the Security Council. But if it has 
been seized and vetoed, it necessarily follows that no recommendation can 
be made with respect to it by the General Assembly, for such a recom- 
mendation could have been asked for by the Security Council. The 
combined operation of Articles 12 and 11 robs the General Assembly of 
its power to make recommendations of the sort which, having regard to 
the resolution under criticism, it is claimed that it has the competence to 
make. 
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Underlying the whole of the Charter is a clear-cut guarantee that no 
action either by the General Assembly or by the Security Council in rela- 
tion to the maintenance of peace and security was conceivable, until and 
unless there was agreement among the five permanent member so fthe 
Security Council in respect of the proposed action. It is, to say the least, 
unconstitutional and improper that the provisions of the Charter should 
be unduly stretched to cover a species of action which the language of the 
Charter clearly forbids to the General Assembly. 


Iti s necessary to remind ourselves that the permanent Powers could 
not have very well placed themselves in the position of allowing any seven 
out of the eleven members of the Security Council to create a situation 
in which they would be called upon to surrender to any orders or mandates 
which the authority of the Security Council under the Charter enables 
them to issue. It is equally true that if the position had been made per- 
fectly plain at the time when the sponsors of the Charter were engaged in 
designing it there would have been no such thing as the United Nations. 
The climate of international opinion that surrounded the Big Powers when 
they were war-weary, led everyone to expect that there would be agree- 
ment between them over the means of preventing war and it was felt that 
the great Powers could be counted upon to work together in the cause of 
international peace. Subsequent events have shown how unduly opti- 
mistic, if not groundless, that expectation was. The world situation has 
deteriorated since the Charter was signed, and the acrimonious wrangles 
round the Security Council table have created enough noise in the world 
for even the most buoyant apologist of the United Nations to realise the 
utter impracticability, if not the futility, of that organisation. 


The United Nations, by reason of its peculiar constitution and proce- 
dure, is prevented from making that measure of contribution towards 
the solution of the problems that arise out of international tensions and 
conflicts which the protagonists of its ideology and functional utility 
would have us accept. Commenting on this aspect of the case, Donald 
McLachlan, Assistant Editor of The Economist, writing under the caption 
“The Death of Diplomacy” in the March 1951 issue of the Twentieth 
Century says: “Sub-consciously there is, perhaps, a feeling growing 
that sensible people do not do business this way (i.e., the way in which the 
United Nations functions); they do not negotiate, quarrel, threaten and 
climb down in public; rather do they seek compromise and accommoda- 


tion in private’. He proceeds to say: “One might even make so bold as 
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to. say that there is a body of opinion growing, up, on.the Right as well-as 
the Left, in Europe and the United. States as well as in this country (i.e., 
England), that is waiting only for some one brave and-clear-headed enough 
to put its fears, suspicions, and dislikes into clear-words. That opinion, 
time may prove, is against the working of the United Nations in its present 
form and for a return to diplomacy. Whether that opinion is: prepared 
to accept any statement as bald as this, is.doubtful; what-is certain is that 
very few people with any knowledge of international affairs retain faith 
in the United Nations’ ability to perform the two main functions of a 
national foreign policy—namely, to secure vital interests and to provide 
for peaceful change. What is more, inquiry would: probably show that 
there are many who have run.the whole gamut of disillusionment. They 
rejected ‘power politics’ and: secret diplomacy in the ‘twenties’ because 
Wilson rejected them in 1928. They turned to the League of Nations in 
the ‘thirties’ only to find that. its members would not face the risk of 
organizing collective resistance to Italian and Japanese aggression. They 
turned to the United Nations in the ‘forties’ only to find, in the Korean 
affair, that collective resistance to aggression is a difficult; dangerous 
business in which national interests. may directly conflict with those of a 
world organization. Slowly it is dawning.on them that the state of 
relationships in the world and the behaviour of certain states matter more 
than the organization that idealism tries to impose on them.” 


Anyone who has had the slightest knowledge and experience of the 
actual working of the United. Nations will not have failed to notice that 
the two Power blocs that are primarily: responsible for the existence of 
international tension, i.e., the. Anglo-American. and the Soviet, in 
deliberating on any question that presents itself for solution in any organ 
of the United Nations, speak practically the same.Janguage, but mean to 
convey impressions widely different from each other. Each side employs 
an identical vocabulary in order to. set forth widely contrasted meanings. 
When, the representatives.of the Anglo-American and the Allied Powers 
press for the claims of “‘freedom’”’ and. “‘liberty”’ of the individual to express 
himself in the way he likes and negatively suggest non-intervention on the 
part of the State Governments in regard to the. enjoyment of that right, 
the representatives of the Soviet bloc also use the same expression but 
employ it to convey a radically different meaning: for them freedom 
means freedom from economic bondage, freedom from. being exploited 
by. the bourgeois class or,,its agents, the capitalist, governments .of the 
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world. “The job of the Soviet diplomat while he employs this language 
is simply to accelerate the historic process of capitalist disintegration by 
supporting revolutionary forces in foreign countries. For him such 
traditional methods as persuasion, negotiation and the threat of force are, 
in the long run, unimportant, save perhaps in matters of trade. Any 
negotiation that has to be done can be done in public where the best 
propaganda effects can be obtained.” 


This then is the answer to the view expressed by Hans Kelsen who, in 
his Recent Trends in the Law of the United Nations, observes “‘that the 
law of a community—national or international—and especially its con- 
stitution or constituent treaty, may be changed not only by formal amend- 
ments carried out in accordance with the procedure laid down for this 
purpose in the law itself. It may be modified also by its actual applica- 
tion based on an interpretation which, more or less, consistent with the 
letter of the law, is not in conformity with the ascertainable intention of 
its authors”. This eminent authority, the way I read him, virtually agrees 
with the view that I have taken of the utter unconstitutionality of the 
‘Uniting for Peace’ resolution of the General Assembly but proceeds to 
defend it by saying that it is only by resort to such an unconstitutional 
procedure that the cause of international co-operation could be advanced. 
In his judgment, since the amending procedure enjoined by the Charter 
of the United Nations under Article 108 is impossible of compliance, as it 
postulates concurrent vote of the five permanent members, it is permissible 
that an interpretation be imposed on the provisions of the Charter which 
is consistent with its letter but which may not be in conformity with the 
ascertainable intention of its authors. This is the most dangerous 
doctrine ever propounded by any jurist. In substance it allows us, in the 
matter of the interpretation of a legal instrument, to read more into 
the words employed in it than is consistent with what are clearly 
known to have been the intentions of those who designed it. 
Kelsen proceeds to say: “In the main work the author has frequently 
emphasized that the principle ex injuria jus non oritur—law cannot origi- 
nate in an illegal act—has important exceptions. There are certainly 
cases where a new law originates in the violation of an old law. If and in 
so far as the organization of collective self-defence, through the North 
Atlantic Treaty, the action in Korea, the re-appointment of the Secretary- 
General, and the ‘Uniting for Peace’ resolution are inconsistent with 
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the old law of the United Nations, they, perhaps, constitute one of these 
cases of which we may say ex injuria jus oritur.” 


It is dangerous in the extreme to permit this type of preposterous 
procedure to prevail in the matter of constructing the language of the 
Charter. One must denounce it as a vain attempt to circumvent the 
difficulties of the amending procedure under Article 108. You cannot, in 
the name of interpretation, substantially depart from the intendment of 
the provisions of a legal instrument. How can you expect the cause of 
international co-operation to advance if these indefensible methods of 
procedure in relation to the interpretation of the Charter of the United 
Nations are to be countenanced? You cannot, by violating the provi- 
sions of the Charter, advance the principles and purposes which underlie 
the very institution of the United Nations. 


DEMOCRACY AND FOREIGN POLICY ! 
Grayson Kirk 


This century of ours is a century of revolution—revolution on many 
fronts, revolution which I am sure is by no means complete. In many 
ways, as the years go by, the revolutionary forces will gain increasing 
momentum rather than lose it. Perhaps the most important aspect of 
the present era of revolution is that it marks the end of the colonial system. 
A few years ago the foreign policy of every independent State of the world 
was based on the assumption that a great part of the population of the 
world was politically dependent to a few colonial powers. Now, that 
position has substantially changed. Long before the end of this century 
the last vestiges of the colonial system will have disappeared. Now, whe- 
ther we are about to witness, as a result of the expansionist tendencies of 
some of the powers of the world, notably the Soviet Union, a new kind of 
imperialism, remains to be seen. This has created a situation which at 
the moment is somewhat disquieting. It is ironic that the Soviet Union, 
which has been denouncing imperialism and colonialism, should be seek- 
ing to obtain political advantages for itself through the expansion of its 
own control over other peoples. This imperialism is different from the 
earlier kinds of imperialism. It is psychologically different. 








1 Form an address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on 2 January 1956, 
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Another significant developmetit has been the revolution in technology. 
Until a few years ago comrittinications wete ‘not very quick and foreign 
policy had to take that fact into account. Many States remained uinfluen- 
ced by the main currents of world politics. The United States, until quite 
recently, remained substantially isolated from any continuing association 
with other States. It was possible for most States to limit the range of their 
foreign policy interests either to neighbouring States or to other States 
which had a particular relationship to some of their outlying positions. 
They could safely be indifferent to political, economic and social develop- 
ments in other countries, knowing full well that these developments did 
not or could not have a profound effect on their own national interests. 
Until well into the twentieth century, the United States did not feel that 
its interests were in any way directly or significantly affected by what 
happened in other parts of the world. Until the beginning of this century, 
it certainly was not concerned about events in what we call the Far East. 
In the last decade of the nineteenth century we had made efforts to blockade 
the Sea of China, but until that time the United States had no great con- 
cern with events anywhere in Asia. Likewise, some governments of this 
part of the world were not concerned with events in the western hemisphere. 
To-day, there are virtually no political developments anywhere in the 
world which remain without significance to all States. For example, no 
one could imagine for a moment that the political difficulties, which France 
is now encountering in North Africa, are without significance to Pakistan 
or without significance to the United States? Of course, they have a pro- 
found significance. Last year we were very much concerned about the 
political revolt in the small State of Guatemala, for we realised that the 
outcome might, in the fong run, be of importance to the United States. 
There are no longer for any of us, anywhere in the world, areas of 
indifference. 


International problems for all countries are increasing, also because 
of the increase in the number of independent States. This has led, on the 
one hand, to an increase in the membership of international organizations 
and on the other to. an increase in the number of foreign offices with which 
a country has to make arrangements. Further, there is the impact of the 
world shrinking as a result of technological developments. Thus, prob- 
lems of foreign policy are becoming unimaginably complicated. They call 
for a higher level of statesmanship than was required a couple of genera- 
tions ago. The world of half a century ago has disappeared. You have 
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to-day a world which is profoundly different. The primary reason for 
this difference is that distance has been conquered by modern fast means 
of communication. Compare how long a trip from Japan to the United 
States would have taken half a century ago with the time it now takes. 
This time will be further reduced in the near future, as jet planes are more 
and more commissioned into service. The discovery of atomic or nuclear 
energy also will have a far reaching effect upon relationship between the 
political units of the world. 


Until a relatively short time ago, it was generally assumed by people 
in most countries that the making of foreign policy and the conduct of 
foreign affairs was essentially the prerogative of the government. Occa- 
sionally, people did become exercised over an issue of foreign affairs. 
But the ordinary rank and file did not know much about them, nor did they 
wish to meddle with them very much. They felt that it was wiser to leave 
foreign affairs to persons who were specially trained in them and to abide 
by the consequences arising therefrom. In other words, there was, until 
recently, in most of the democracies a tendency among the people not to 
interfere in questions of foreign policy. This is a broad generalisation 
subject to qualifications in one country or another. That situation no 
longer exists to the same degree. The democratic revolution of the 
twentieth century has created a new, a much closer and a more intimate 
relationship between governments and their peoples than existed before. 
In the case of my own country, to give an illustration, there is a far more 
vigorous interest in foreign policy questions than ever before. There is a 
demand by organized citizen groups that their views be taken into con- 
sideration in the making of policy with respect to the Soviet Union and, 
indeed, other issues. They press their views on the President, the Secre- 
tary of State and the members of the Foreign Affairs Committees, much 
more than was the case previously. 


Conversely, it is easier now for official attitudes with respect to foreign 
policy to be represented to the masses. Let me illustrate this. At the end 
of the Paris Peace Conference, you will recall that our President, Mr. 
Wilson, came back to the United States. To the new League of Nations, 
he found, there was strong opposition, based upon genuine isolationist 
policy, which had support in the Senate. He tried to convince American 
public opinion of the wisdom of participating in the League, and he hoped 
to bring about a change in the point of view of the opposing Senators, 
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He undertook a very long tour of the country. Arrangements were made 
for him to speak in all important cities. In this way he went round almost 
half the country. Then he abandoned his programme. Now, contrast 
that with what would happen to-day if President Eisenhower were faced 
with a similar situation. He has at his disposal the means not only of 
speaking to the people through the nation-wide radio, but also through 
television. This intimate manner of presenting something through the 
radio, television and the press, coupled with increased literacy, has, in 
many democractic countries of the world, introduced a new phase in the 
relationship between the people and their governments. Its consequence, 
in the field of foreign policy, is to impose restraint upon governments, as 
well as citizens, in taking positions which they would like to. Essentially, 
it means more restraint on governments than upon citizens. 


When I was a student thirty years ago, we were taught that the immense 
size of a State was a handicap to it. For example, the assumption was that 
the United States and Russia were handicapped in taking a leading part 
in world affairs because of their large areas. More compact States, such 
as Great Britain and France, were taken to be far more effective, because 
they could easily marshal their resources, and mobilise their political and, 
if necessary, military power. That certainly is no longer the case, thanks 
to modern communications. With these devices, States with vast expanses 
of territory can now muster their resources of men and material as readily 
as the smaller States. During the last war, for example, military equipment 
and personnel were transported on a very substantial scale simultaneously 
to Western Europe and the Far East by the United States, in one case more 
than 3,000 miles from its eastern shore and in the other twice that distance 
from its western shore. No State in the past could have accomplished 
anything comparable to that. In the atomic age this would be enhanced 
stillfurther. Formerly, the British Empire needed for the carriage of goods 
and passengers a large fleet of ocean-going vessels, which on the Far Eas- 
tern route passed through the Suez Canal, the Straits of Gibraltar and the 
English Channel. Now, the entire aspect of international transport has 
changed. Consequently geographical considerations which were so very 
important in foreign policy a few years ago are no longer so. Asa 
corollary, strategic considerations have also changed. However, the 
change is not yet complete. 


Another consequence of the development of communications is the 
endeavour of States to influence public opinion in other States. This, too, 
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is something new. During the middle of the nineteenth century, there 
was great tension between the United States and Great Britain, resulting 
from our charges with respect to British support to the southern States. 
Those charges were submitted to arbitration. When the arbitrators met 
in Geneva, both the United States and Great Britain spent money to in- 
fluence newspapers in France and Germany and in other parts of Europe. 
Parallel to that, I would suggest, was the recent trip of the Russian leaders 
to India and Burma, their aim being more to appeal to the peoples of these 
countries than to their governments. This isa newtechnique. It operates 
through attempting to persuade or influence public opinion in a foreign 
country, sometimes challenging the propriety, rectitude and validity of a 
country’s foreign policy. This new technique increases enormously the 
complexities of the international problems. 


The possibility of creating a more peaceful world is affected consider- 
ably by all these consequences of technological development, no less than 
the political revolutions of our time. However I do not think that there is 
today as much danger as one thought some years ago of another global 
war, and that, in any event, its dimensions will not be as great as was gene- 
rally believed until recently. The areas of tension in the world, centring 
round such problems as those of Germany, Israel, Kashmir, and Indo- 
China are undoubtedly too difficult and too great to admit of speedy or 
easy solution. Perhaps these problems can best be tackled phase by phase. 
This would mean that in the years ahead tension in these different areas 
will have to be endured, and at the same time concerted efforts made to 
alleviate it and obtain positive solutions. If, in our own mind, we are 
quite clear about the actual requirements for a world of peace and for 
peaceful co-existence—to use that much abused term—there must first 
of all be a willingness to settle outstanding disputes by peaceful means. 
I think it is a great mistake that we have not been able, for example, to 
settle the Kashmir question by submitting it to a plebiscite. There are 
other disputes too, which have remained unsettled up till now. For their 
solution, we have to devise appropriate types of peaceful machinery. Some 
disputes could be submitted to arbitral or judicial processes. For this, 
we would have to wait until conditions change and the opposing parties 
agree. Further, I think, there must be, if there is to be an approach to 
anything like real peace, an understanding with the various political 
regimes. There must be a ‘live and let live’ policy. Tension has increased 
in the world because there is a profound feeling that the Soviet Union is 
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determined by one means or another to create chaos and disorder in coun- 
tries that have regimes which it disapproves of. As long as that situation 
persists, it seems impossible that there can ever be a genuine peace. Ob- 
viously, the world cannot continue long without it. 


Summary of Discussion 


Question: Do you think that the development in America of a bi- 
partisan foreign policy is a good thing ? 


Dr. Grayson Kirk; It is a very interesting question. It cannot be 
answered easily. We have talked a great deal about it. The Democrats 
have occasionally consulted the Republicans and the Republicans have con- 
sulted the Democrats. But to say that American foreign policy is actually 
made on a strictly bi-partisan basis would be quite an exaggeration. 


Question: There are a number of international disputes and prob- 
lems which have been pending for the last ten years or so. Are they really 
difficult of solution, or is it that the statesmen of the world cannot make 
up their minds to solve them ? 


Dr. Grayson Kirk : There seems to be growing difficulty in solving 
them. For example, the question of the division between East and West 
Germany ts enormously difficult to solve. The only solution that Russia 
will accept will be a unified Germany either neutral or pro-Soviet. The 
other side will not accept East Germany as a satellite regime of Soviet 
Russia. I am pessimistic about the possibility of the success of the Geneva 
Conference in respect of German unification. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS IN ALGERIA! 
M’hammed Yazid and Hussein Lahouel 


Algeria, bounded on the west by Morocco and on the east by Tunisia, 
has an area of 847,500 square miles and a Mediterranean climate. The 
population numbers 11 millions, including a minority of 850,000, consist- 
ing of persons of French, Italian, Spanish and Jewish origin. The annual 
increase of the Muslim population is 2.5%. There are some 500,000 





1 Address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on 28 March 1956. 
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Algerians living in France who have been forced to migrate on account 
of the desperate economic conditions prevailing in Algeria. 


By race, religion, culture and history the Algerians are closely linked 
with the peoples of Morocco and Tunisia and form a part of the Arab 
world. The original inhabitants of Algeria were the Berbers who in the 
seventh century became assimilated with the Arabs and adopted Arabic 
culture and Muslim religion. 


The economy of the country is an agricultural one. Three million 
hectares are under cereals and 400,000 under vines. All Mediterranean 
fruits and vegetables grow in Algeria. Stock-breeding occupies an im- 
portant place in Algerian economy. 


Algeria reveals the typical characteristics of a colonial economy de- 
pendent on France. There is practically no industrialisation, in spite of 
the fact that in Algeria iron, zinc, manganese, phosphates, coal and petro- 
leum are found. 


The Algerian people resisted the French conquest from 1830 to 1910. 
The period of armed resistance under Abdelkader (1830-1847) was follow- 
by a period of national insurrections (1850-1871), notably in the Kabylie 
and on the Sahara borders (1901-1910). Armed resistance was followed 
by the Algerian freedom movement which is deeply rooted in the masses. 
This movement carries on both legal and underground activities. It has 
been subjected to the harshest police and military repression. In May 
1945, 45,000 Algerians were killed by French troops in the Constantine 
province. In 1947, the French carried out punitive expeditions in the 
Kabylie and in 1949 and 1952 in the Aures Mountains. From 1925 to 1954 
repression was especially severe. Tens of thousands of Algerians 
were imprisoned particularly in the years 1937, 1939, 1945, 1948 
and 1952. By the end of 1954 police and military repression throughout 
all French-dominated North Africa had made conditions in Algeria 
intolerable. All efforts made by the Algerians to make their voice 
heard in Paris had proved vain; the European settlers in Algeria had im- 
posed their intransigent views on the French Government and Parliament. 
There was but one way left to the Algerian freedom movement: that was 
direct action. On the night of October 31 and November 1 1954, 
between 1 and 2 a.m. a widespread armed rebellion broke out in Algeria. 
This led to the creation of a “Front of National Liberation” and an 
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“Army of National Liberation’’, which are leading the political and armed 
resistance against French rule and the military operations of an uncontrol- 
led colonialism. 


The first attacks of the Army of National Liberation which took the 
French authorities completely by surprise consisted for the most parts of 
attacks on military and police posts, military depots and destruction of 
vital strategic and economic objectives such as bridges, radio stations, 
railways, telephonic communications, factories and petrol stores. 


Seventeen months after the beginning of this popular revolt, the Army 
of National Liberation was in control of about one-third of Algerian 
territory, that is, in the regions of the Aures on the frontier of Tunisia, in 
the northern part of the province of Constantine, in the Kabylie, about 50 
miles from Algiers and in the region bordering Morocco. In all these 
regions armed patriots are strongly supported by the population. The 
Algerians are equipped with small arms—rifles, tommy guns and mortars— 
seized from the French. 


The French are now engaged in large scale military operations against 
the patriots who are following guerilla tactics. The French Government 
is sending more and more reinforcements to Algeria and has recently 
announced its intention of launching a military offensive involving 500,000 
French troops against the Algerian patriots. The French air force, 
artillery and armoured cars are already being used in the operations. 
With the concurrence of the NATO, reinforcements have been brought 
from France and Germany. 


French troops are also ruthlessly used against the civilians in order to 
create a climate of terror. Thousands of unarmed civilians, including wo- 
men and children, were shot down by the French forces in the Constantine 
province last summer. M. Georges Penchenier, Special Correspondent, 
reported in the French daily Le Monde on August 24th and 25th 1955: 
‘The fact given on Monday by Radio Algiers regarding the wiping out of 
the 10 mechtas (hamlets) had the effect of inciting men from other villages 
to take to the mountains. Asa result, on the Tuesday following, the French 
troops found themselves faced with huts sheltering only women, old men 
and children. It was not possible for me to be present at all these opera- 
tions but I can at least bear witness to the one whose objective was the 
mechta of Carrieres Romaines, five kilometres outside Philippeville. There, 
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in the absence of the able bodied males, who had gone off the night before, 
about 80 old men, women and children were put to death. And I cannot 
conceive of a more tragic spectacle than that which met my eyes after the 
departure of the Commandos as I walked around among the charred walls, 
greeted by the plaintive howling of the still-chained dogs—the only sur- 
vivors of this massacre”’. 


However today the fighting continues in Algeria. The French forces 
have failed to beat the guerillas and to intimidate the population. The 
resistance will continue, for the people are determined to end the intoter- 
able subjection and the humiliations imposed on them. The situation is 
gradually worsening. Even the French press does not hesitate in predict- 
ing a new “Indo-China war’’. But we predict a new “‘Dien Bien Phu” if the 
French Government continues to follow the dilatory policy that the settlers 
in Algeria advocate. 


The French Government has tried to explain away the events in Algeria 
as the result of foreign instigation. The truth of the matter however is that 
these events represent a political problem resulting from the situation 
created by French colonial rule. A picture of this situation and of the 
social, economic and political conditions of the Algerian people today 
will explain the fundamental reasons of the Algerian patriotic armed 
revolt. 


Algeria is the case of a country annexed by a colonial power after a 
military conquest. In May 1922 the review Afrique Latine wrote in 
an editorial: ‘‘We French are in our own home in Algeria. We made 
ourselves masters of the country by force because a conquest can only be 
achieved by force and necessarily implies that there must be both conque- 
rors and vanquished. When the latter had been mastered we were able to 
reorganize the country and this reorganization affirms once more the idea 
of the superiority of the conquerors over the vanquished, of the civilized 
men over the uncivilized. We are the legal owners of the country.” 


This quotation describes the state of the French colonial mind. 
However a new terminology has replaced the words ‘Empire’ and ‘Colony’. 
But it has in no way changed the reality in Algeria. The French proclaim 
that Algeria is an integral part of France. But this is contradicted by 
their own laws. The colonial conception is reflected in every sphere of the 
administrative and political system and it is clear that Algeria is in no way 
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comparable to a French province such as Savoy. Even the French legis- 
lators do not consider it so. French law has created in Algeria two 
electoral bodies based on racial discrimination, direct control by French 
authorities of the Muslim worship, special military regime for the southern 
territories, financial autonomy since 1900 for the benefit of French settlers, 
a bank authorized to issue notes different from those in France, and cus- 
toms between France and Algeria. With all these can it be said that 
Algeria is a part of France. As Mr. Mohammed Ali, Leader of the Pakis- 
tan Delegation at the last session of the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, said: ‘‘This question of status is the crux of the Algerian prob- 
blem. It is the element of discrimination which deprives of its force the 
French contention that the Algerian departments are as much a part and 
parcel of France as any other department of the Metropolitan territory. 
In spite of the new look to be given to the features of Algeria under the 
statute of 1947, we see clearly the classical profile of a colonial regime”. 
And as our colleague Hussein Ait Ahmed, in his lecture to the Pakistan 
Institute of International Affairs last year, pointed out, the French insist- 
ence on depersonalizing the massess and their policy of “‘assimilition’’ was 
just the cultural repression and interference with religio nand education 
and meant absence of civil liberties in Algeria. 


A study commission cf the Deputies of the French National Assembly 
sent to Algeria declared in its report published on July 1, 1955: ‘‘No 
man with a heart can fail to be deeply moved by the misery which still pre- 
vails in many regions of Algeria and which increases the more one goes 
south. Wages are extremely low. Thus an argircultural worker in the 
region of Oran receives a daily wage of 360 francs (about one American 
dollar) upon which seven to eight persons must live. He works approxi- 
mately 150 days per year. However, he is still privileged in comparison 
with the innumerable masses of the totally unemployed.” M. Pineau, who 
as French Foreign Minister, recently spoke in Karachi about the French 
economic achievements in Algeria, was the Rapporteur of this study com- 
mission. 


Algerian economy is typically colonial. The country is considered 
a source of raw materials and a market for French manufactured goods. 
This entails the development of the country’s resources for the benefit of 
the French settlers and of the exclusion of Algerians from the economic 
leadership of their country. Colonisation has brought about the creation 
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of agrarian feudalism. The latest statistics concerning productive lands 
show that 25,000 European landholders possess 1,540,650 hectares as 
opposed to 532,000 Algerian landholders who possess 2,593,410 hectares. 
In the cultivation of these lands the needs of the Algerian population are 
not taken into account and attention is concentrated on vine-culture for the 
export of wine, which Muslims do not use. French statistics show that 
whereas the Algerians had five hectares of grains per capita in 1830, in 1954 
they had only two hectares per capita. The European minority mono- 
polizes all foreign trade and large-scale internal trade as well as the means 
of production, mines and all the basic industries existing in Algeria. 


The situation of the 850,000 Europeans, including persons of French, 
Italian, Spanish and Jewish origin, residing in Algeria is that of a privileged 
minority, enjoying political, economic and social advantages at the expense 
of the 10 million Algerians. 


Political privileges make the European minority the absolute master 
de jure and de facto of the political life of the country. The European 
minority which is theoretically entitled to equal representation with the 
Algerians in the French Parliament (15 Deputies and 7 Senators) and in the 
Algerian Assembly (60 Delegates) is in actual control of the political life of 
Algeria through unfair elections. 


The administration of Algeria is totally in the hands of the European 
minority. Thus out of the 2,000 posts in the Government, only 8 are held 
by Algerians according to figures given by the French Minister of Interior 
before the French Parliament last July. 


Since 1900 the European colonists have succeeded in imposing the 
principle of financial autonomy for Algeria, which is based on their in- 
terest alone. No statute bearing on financial matters can be applied in 
Algeria without being passed by the Algerian Assembly which is entirely 
controlled by the colonists. This allows the colonists to force starvation 
wages upon the Algerians, to withhold from them social benefits and 
family allowances and also to set direct taxes on goods and services at rates 
advantageous to them alone. A French Parliamentary commission cites 
the case of a colonist owing 1,200 hectares of vines worth 1,200 million 
francs and paying only 25,000 francs in taxes. 


French General Rime Bruneau, President of an organization of French 
settlers called ‘Presence Francaise”, speaking of the Nationalists, made last 
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September the following statement: “‘. .they are not fit to govern themselves 
and even to be treated as human beings. They are beasts to be shot down. 
Their criminal association should be immediately banned and tracked 
down like wolves. They should be punished in such a way that the children 
of their children will shudder at the memory of it for fifty years to come. 
No mercy can be accorded to such wild beasts.” It is obvious from this 
statement that the European minority in Algeria advocates fierce repres- 
sion of the nationalists and the maintenance of the status quo. One of their 
frequent sayings is: ‘‘Let us kill 100,000 Muslims; we will have ten years 
of tranquillity”. With their political power, their vast economic strength 
and their control of the entire administration of Algeria, they constitute 
the major opposition to Algerian nationalism. 


Neither the French nor the Algerians approve of the so-called policy 
of “‘integration”. For the French, such a policy would mean the seating 
of 120 Algerian Deputies in Paris (instead of the 15 now in the French 
Parliament). It would further mean that the French Government must 
grant the Algerians equality in wages and social benefit. 


The Algerians do not accept the policy of ‘“‘integration’”’, because they 
want national independence in order to be in a position to decide for 
themselves the nature of their institutions and the future of their country. 
The Algerian freedom movement, in existence for the last 30 years, is 
now so vigorous that the French authorities recognize the necessity of 
mobilizing an army of 500,000 men in Algeria for the spring military 
offensive they are about to launch against the Army of National 
Liberation. 


The problems of Morocco, Tunisia and Algeria are the same and the 
contrary statements made by France to confuse the issue have been 
disproved by the patriotic armed resistance in Algeria. The political aims 
of Morocco, Tunisia and Algeria are the same. All their peoples look 
towards the establishment of a free Federation of North Africa. The 
basic solution for the Algerian problem lies in the recognition of the 
fundamental fact that there is a single problem in North Africa. 


The French have to realise that the use of military repression against 
the Algerian freedom movement cannot succeed. Sooner or later the 
French will have to recognize Algerian aspirations and to come to terms 
with the nationalists’ demands. The continuance of forceful repression 
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in Algeria will only cause increased bloodshed and bitterness between the 
Algerian and French peoples. 


The political demand of the Algerians today, as at the end of the last 
world war, remains the establishment of a sovereign Constituent Assembly, 
elected by direct suffrage, without distinction of race or religion. Such 
an Assembly will enable the Algerians to give expression to their aspira- 
tions through a genuinely representative body which willthen undertake 
negotiations with France to define future Franco-Algerian relations. The 
prior conditions for such elections would be the abolition of the present 
police state government, the release of all political prisoners, the ending of 
police and military repression and the restoration of all civil liberties. 


The Front of National Liberation stands for the establishment of a social 
Democratic Republic in Afgeria and this is in confirmity with the 
Islamic principles of our people. The Algerians in no way advocate a 
racist attitude towards the European minority. This minority will have 
free choice between Algerian citizenship, carrying with it the same rights 
and duties as enjoyed by Muslim Algerians, and French citizenship, under 
a statute for foreigners. 


The Algerian problem is not the concern of France alone. It has 
become an international problem particularly after the Bandung Confer- 
ence and the Tenth Session of the United Nations General Assembly. 
The French Government for its part has obtained permission from NATO 
to use NATO forces in Algeria. M. Pineau, the French Foreign Minister, 
has recently appealed to the great western powers to support France in its 
attitude towards Algeria. 


We Algerians are today being hard pressed by the forces of one of the 
biggest powers in the world. Our struggle for independence has entered 
a new and critical phase and the sacrifices demanded of us are very great. 
We have accepted this challenge and we have pledged ourselves to stand 
steadfast until final victory is achieved. We know that in our struggle we 
are not alone; that millions throughout the world are watching our efforts 
with sympathy. 


The Algerian people look to democratic elements throughout the 
world for support to their cause. For Algeria is a part of the great strug- 
gle of peoples against the curse of colonialism, still powerful, but yielding 
step by step to the irresistible forces of freedom. We salute to all the 
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French democrats who support the right of the Algerian people to self- 
determination and who are striving for a peaceful solution of the Algerian 
problem on the basis that we have suggested. 


We in Algeria are fully aware of the sympathy that Pakistanis have 
shown for the cause of Morocco, Tunisia and Algeria. The Algerian 
patriots welcome the recent reference to Algeria made and support 
to their cause given by the President and the Foreign Minister of the 
Islamic Republic of Pakistan. In our contacts with officials, with leaders 
of public opinion and with the press in Pakistan we have realized as never 
before that Algeria is but a province of the great world community of 
“Dar-el-Islam’’. 


PLEBISCITE IN KASHMIR: INDIAN 
COMMITMENTS 


K. Sarwar Hasan 


Speaking of Mr. Nehru’s recent and, at long last, categorical refusal 
to allow a plebiscite in Kashmir, Prime Minister Mohamad Ali, in the 
course of his statement in the Pakistan National Assembly on March 31, 
1956, referred to the commitments that India had made in that behalf. It 
is NOW some years since these commitments were made and it may be that 
Mr. Nehru thinks that the world has forgotten them. Here we recall some 
of them. 


(1) 


**in the special circumstances mentioned by Your Highness, my Govern- 
ment have decided to accept the accession of Kashmir State to the 
Domir‘ on of India, In consistence with their policy that in the case of 
any State where the issue of accession has been the subject of 
dispute, the question of accession should be decided in accordance 
with the wishes of the people of the State, it is my Government’s wish 
that, as soon as law and order have been restored in Kashmir and its 
soil cleared of the invader, the question of the State’s accession 
should be settled by a reference to the people.’’ (Lord Mountbatten’s 

letter to the Maharaja of Kashmir, dated October 27, 1947). 
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If the Governor-General of India had at all been certain that the 
accession of Kashmir to India, which he was accepting, was legal and 
proper, he would not have attached to it the condition that the question 
‘should be settled by a reference to the people.” In the case of the other 
States (over 550) of which India had accepted the accession, no such condi- 
tion was made. Lord Mountbatten speaks of the issue of the accession 
of Kashmir to India being ‘“‘the subject of dispute.’”’ Dispute between 
whom? Basically, between the Ruler and the people of the State, for 
while the Ruler wanted to accede to India, the people of the State wished 
to accede to Pakistan. The passage that has been quoted above has a 
two-fold significance. In the first place, it substantiates Pakistan’s 
contention that the accession of Kashmir was invalid. In the second 
place, it commits India to the position that the issue of the accession of 
Kashmir would be settled by reference to the people. 


(2) 


‘*The question of the future status of Kashmir vis-a-vis her neighbours 
and the world at large, and a further question, namely, whether she 
should withdraw from her accession to India and either accede to 
Pakistan or remain independent, with a right to claim admission as a 
member of the United Nations—all this we have recognised to be a 
matter for unfettered decision by the people of Kashmir, after 
normal life is restored to them.’? (Mr. Gopalaswami Ayyanger in 
the Security Council, Official Records, Third Year, 227th Meeting, 
January 15, 1948, p. 29). 


a 


‘If I may explain the position a little more in detail, the law bearing 
on the fact is as follows: Under Section 11 of the India Act, any 
Indian State is at liberty to accede to either Dominion or to remain 
independent.’? (Mr. Gopalaswami Ayyanger in the Security 
Council, Official Records, Third Year, 242nd Meeting, February 6, 
1948, p. 31). 


(3) 


In the course of his statement in the Lok Sabha, Mr, Nehru said that 
even if Kashmir had not acceded to India, India would have been responsi- 
ble for Kashmir. This is a totally novel dectrine and one of which Pakis- 
tan could legitimately take advantage. However, this is what Mr. Nehru’s 
representative said about this matter in the Security Council: 
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‘In this connexion, I would like to give a brief account of the manner 
in which sovereignty is divided in Indian States. Though Indian 
States were legally sovereign prior to 15 August 1947, the 
political sovereignty over them was exercised by the paramount power, 
namely, the British power. Many thinking statesmen in India ex- 
pected that when the British parted with all their power in India, they 
would permit the paramount power exercised by them over Indian 
States also to descend on the authorities to whom power was trans- 
ferred in India. For reasons best known to H. M. Government, this 
did not happen.’? (Mr. Gopalaswami Ayyanger in the Security 
Council, Official Records, Third Year, 242nd Meeting, February 6, 
1948, p. 37). 


(4) 


India accepted the Resolution of January 5, 1949 of the United Na- 
tions Commission on India and Pakistan. This Resolution contains the 
following passage: 


‘The question of the accession of the State of Jammu and Kashmir to 
India or Pakistan will be decided through the democratic method of a 
free and impartial plebiscite. ’’ 


(cS 


After the dismissal from office and the arrest of Shaikh Abdullah on 
August 9, 1953, ex-Prime Minister Mohammed Ali went to Delhi to consult 
with Mr. Nehru. The two Prime Ministers issued a joint press statement, 
in the course of which it was stated: 


‘*The Kashmir dispute was specially discussed at some length. It was 
their confirmed opinion that this should be settled in accordance with 
the wishes of the people of that State, with a view to promoting their 
well being and causing the least disturbance to the life of the people 
of the State. 


“The most feasible method of ascertaining the wishes of the people 
was by fair and impartial plebiscite.”’ 


(6) 


Mr. Nehru has argued that constitutional developments flowing from 
the actions of the so-called Constituent Assembly of Kashmir barred a 
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plebiscite. In the first place, it is for consideration whether the Constituent 
Assembly was freely elected (and that raises the question whether any 
Assembly can be freely elected in Indian occupied Kashmir). Sir Owen 
Dixon has recorded that when he visited Kashmir, he found that the Go- 
vernment was “‘exercising wide powers of arbitrary arrest.” With the dis- 
missal and detention of Shaikh Abdullah, it would not be unfair to say that 
the situation in this regard has become not better, but worse. However, 
to revert to the Constituent Assembly which was elected in 1951. Of the 
45 members who were to represent Kashmir and Ladakh, all were elected 
unopposed ; for 43 of these seats there were no candidates except those of 
the ruling party. For the 30 Jammu seats, there was a large scale rejection 
of nomination papers. In the final analysis, the ruling party had all the 
75 seats. 


Pakistan was always apprehensive that the Constituent Assembly in 
Srinagar might be made use of by India to prevent a plebiscite. Chaudhri 
Zafrulla Khan, therefore, drew the attention of the Security Council to this 
situation. Speaking on behalf of India, Sir Benegal Rau gave the assur- 
ance: 


‘So far as the Government of India is concerned, the Constituent Assem- 
bly is not intended to prejudice the issues before the Security Council, 
or come in its way.’’ (Security Council, Official Records, Sixth 
Year, 533rd meeting, March 1, 1951, p. 6). 


And again: 


‘‘Some members of the Council appear to fear that in the process the 
Kashmir Constituent Assembly might express its opinion on the ques- 
tion of accession, The Constituent Assembly cannot be physically 
prevented from expressing its opinion on this question if it so chooses, 
But this opinion will not bind my Government or prejudice the position 
of this Council. I have already said this as the representative of the 
Government of India in this Council *” (Security Coun- 
cil, Official Records, Sixth Year, 538th Meeting, March 29, 1951, 
p. 3). 

(7) 
When, on May 14, 1954, the President of India issued an order under 


Article 370 of the Indian Constitution, the effect of which was to consoli- 
date India’s hold on Kashmir through the ratification of the measures 
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adopted by the Srinagar Assembly, Pakistan protested against it. Mr. 
Nehru again reassured that the Constituent Assembly “‘did not come—it 
cannot come—in the way of our observing our international commitments 
in regard to a plebiscite.” 


Mr. Nehru has declared thet Pakistan was the aggressor in Kashmir 
and that Chaudhri Zafrulla Khan’s statements in the Security Council 
with regard to the origin of the Kashmir dispute were “‘a tissue of lies.” 
This is a very grave statement to make. Indeed, no statesman occupy- 
ing a position such as Mr. Nehru’s would make a statement like that, 
except when he was in a very desperate situation. The old, old saying 
‘when you havea bad case abuse the other party’s attorney’ is clearly 
relevant here. What Chaudhri Zafrulla Khan did was to quote Shaikh 
Abdullah, who, speaking in New Delhi on October 21, 1947, described 
the origin of the revolt in Kashmir in the following terms: 


‘‘The people of Poonch who had suffered under their local ruler, and 
again under the Kashmir Maharaja, the overlord of the Poonch ruler, 
had supported a people’s movement for the redress of their grievances, 
It was not communal. Kashmir State sent its troops and there was 
panic in Poonch. But most of the adult population of Poonch were 
ex-service men of the Indian Army, with close connections with the 
people in Jhelum and Rawalpindi. They evacuated their women and 
children, crossed the frontier and returned with arms supplied to them 
by willing people. The present position was that the Kashmir State 
forces were compelled to withdraw in certain areas,”’ 


In the same statement, Shaikh Abdullah said that because of the extermina- 
tion of the Muslim populations of Patiala, Bharatpur and Kapurthala and 
other States that had acceded to India, there were “apprehensions in the 
minds of the Muslims in Kashmir, who form the majority of the popula- 
tion. They were afraid that the State’s accession to India might portend 
danger to them.” 


About Shaikh Abdullah, the Indian delegate said in the Security 
Council: “The Shaikh’s rise to power is based on unflinching faith in his 
own mission, personal integrity and ever readiness to suffer for his views. 
He has never used personal influence for personal ends. The Shaikh asso- 
ciates himself with the life of the lowliest. So great is the admiration of 
his followers in the Kashmir Valley, that I have seen the people kiss his 
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footprints.” Because he was so popular a leader, Abdullah’s support of 
the provisional and conditional accession of Kashmir to India, it was 
argued by Mr. Setalvad, invested it with legal validity. On August 9, 
1953, Abdullah was arrested and imprisoned, apparently without 
affecting the legal validity of the accession of Kashmir to India. 


Mr. Nehru is fond of talking of things that are beside the point. It 
is his repeated allegation that Pakistan is the aggressor in Kashmir. It 
must be remembered that neither the Security Council nor any of its repre- 
sentatives ever made a declaration to that effect. Mr. Nehru knows 
it, and has known it all along. It is on that basis that all the discussions 
and negotiations with him for the holding of a plebiscite in Kashmir have 
proceeded. When it comes to the actual making of the preparations for 
the holding of the plebiscite, he goes back on everything and says Pakistan 
is the aggressor. 


THE ORIGINS OF ARAB NATIONALISM 
M. A. Aziz 


The Arab nationalist awakening is rooted in strong cultural ties. 
The rich heritage of the Arabic language, the memory of several centuries 
of Arab cultural predominance in the Mediterranean world along with 
the strong bond of Islamic religion provided a common historical tradi- 
tion, which contributed to the feeling of the oneness of the Arab peoples. 
The desire of the Arabs for political unity and independence is a natural 
and inevitable expression of that fact. 


The first important impetus to Arab awakening, from centuries of 
subjection to the Ottoman Empire, came from Napoleon, whose conquest 
of Egypt in 1798, like his invasions of Germany and Spain, kindled 
nationalist feelings.!_ After the French evacuation of Egypt, Mehemed 
Ali, who had been detailed in 1799 by the Sultan to put an end to Bona- 
parte’s invasion, found himself the master of Egypt. It was during their 
campaigns against the champions of the Wahhabi movement in Arabia, 
who had denounced and disputed the Caliph’s authority, that Mehemed 


1 Vernon Mckay, ‘‘ The Arab League in World Politics” Foreign Policy Reports, 
Pee pag 4 y 1946, p. 207 ; Pearcy, Fifield & Associates, World Political Geography, 
» P. 307, 
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Ali and his son Ibrahim, not Arabs themselves, for the first time came into 
touch with the pulse of the Arab world and developed “‘the vision of an | 
Arab empire and the ambition to be its architects’”.1 But Mehemed Ali's | 


dream was never realized, because of the infancy of Arab nationalism 
and the opposition to it of British Foreign Secretary Lord Palmerston. 
In a letter dated the 21st of March, 1833, to the British Minister at Naples, 
he wrote: ‘“‘His (Mehemed Ali’s) real design is to establish an Arabian 
kingdom including all the countries in which Arabic is the language. 
There might be no harm in such a thing in itself; but as it would imply 
the dismemberment of Turkey, we could not agree to it. Besides Turkey 
is as good an occupier of the road to India as an active Arabian sovereign 
ould be.’’3 


In the second half of the nineteenth century the leadership of the 
Arab nationalist movement passed to Lebanon and Syria, where a parti- 
cularly important part was played in it by the Christian Arabs who had 
been educated in the American University of Beirut, founded in 1866. 
The publication of an Arabic dictionary in 1867 and of an Arabic Encyclo- 
paedia in 1870, the founding of newspapers in Arabic, and the general 
growth of contemporary Arabic literature, marked a new awakening 
among the Arabs. This intellectual and cultural movement, coinciding 
with the liberation of the Balkan nationalities of the Ottoman Empire, 
and the success of Japan over a great Western Power, Russia, led the 
Arab National Committee in 1905 to proclaim the aspirations of the Arabs 
to release themselves from the political subjection to Turkish imperialism 
and the improverishment into which it had plunged them. The Arab 
nationalist movement took a definite political shape after the “Young 
Turk’ Revolution of 1908, which failed to give the Arab provinces 
autonomy within the Ottoman Empire. Inspired by the zeal of trans- 
forming Turkey into a centralised state, the ‘Young Turks’ embarked on 
a policy of ‘Turkification’. The result was that the Arabs, agitating for 
‘decentralization’, directed their movement towards a complete overthrow 
of Turkish suzerainty. 


At the outbreak of the First World War, the Arab world was in 
ferment. Turkey’s entry into the war on the side of the Central Powers 








1 G. Antonius, The Arab Awakening, 1938, p. 23. 


2 Vernon Mckay, ‘‘ The Arab League in World Politics,” Foreign Policy Reports, 
November 15, 1946. 


3 Quoted in G. Antonius, The Arab Awakening, 1938, p. 31. 
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offered an opportunity for the Arabs to realize their national aspirations. 
Britain, which had so long striven to maintain the integrity of the Otto- 
man Empire, found it necessary to cultivate the friendship of the Arabs. 
Her imperial interests in the Middle East and the vital route to her posses- 
sions in the East, were imperilled by Turkey’s participation in the war on 
the side of Germany, a power which had been developing a policy which 
aimed at domination in the Near East. Thus Britain, in her anxiety to 
win the war, abandoned her traditional policy towards Turkey, and 
“reached an agreement with Sherif Hussein that contained an explicit 
promise of Arab independence and an implicit recognition of the Hashi- 
mites as a ruling house’.! Then followed the Arab revolt of 1916, 
whose contribution to the Allied cause was indeed ‘great’.2 Britain had, 
however, committed herself to two other secret war-time arrangements, 
the Sykes-Picot agreement of May 16, 1916, and the Balfour Declaration 
of November 2, 1917, both of which reflected the ambitions of the Great 
Powers in the Arab world, and which rendered the implementation 
of Britain’s war-time promise to the Arabs impossible. The rise of 
Ibn Saud, subsidized by the British Government, further complicated 
the situation in the Arabian peninsula proper. In vain did Feisal, 
son of Hussein, at the Peace Conference of 1919 in Paris, plead for 
Arab independence and unity, laying special emphasis on the cultural, 
geographical and historical factors that bound them together. Instead 
of achieving unity and independence the Arabs saw their lands (with 
the exception of the Arabian peninsula) divided into British and 
French ‘spheres of influence’, through an ingenious mandate system, 
devised by General Jan C. Smuts. At the San Remo Conference 
(April 25, 1920) Iraq and Palestine (with Transjordan) were assigned 
to Britain, and Syria (with Lebanon) to France under Article 22 of 
the Covenant of the League of Nations. “The politically conscious 
minority in Syria, Irag, and Palestine’, writes G. Kirk, “who had been 
the actors in the drama of the ‘Arab Awakening’ before and during the 
First World War, had been temporarily united in their desire to win their 
political freedom from the Ottoman Empire; and before their regional 
and personal rivalries had had time seriously to disintegrate that unity, 
their countries had been forcibly divided by the artificial frontiers imposed 


1 G, Lenczowski, The Middle East in World Affairs, 1952, p. 400. 
? Sir Reader Bullard, Britain and the Middle East, 1952, p. 73. 
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upon them by Britain and France in 1920”.1 Their aim was “‘to gain 
a political and economic hold over the Mediterranean coast’.2  Parti- 
cularly noticeable was the British influence saddled after the war all over 
the Arab world, best described in the words of Jon Kimche: 


“In Mecca the Sherif Hussein was established as the King of the 
Hejaz, the western part of Arabia, with the aid of subsidies dis- 
pensed by the Foreign Office through its agents in Cairo. In the 
eastern part, Hussein’s rival, the puritan heretic, Abdul Aziz ibn 
Saud, was maintained in his independent status of ruler of Nejd with 
the aid of British subsidies provided by the Government of India. 


“In Egypt, King Fuad and Cabinets of courtiers reigned in name 
while the British Residency and the British Army ruled in fact. In 
Palestine there was actual direct British rule under the adequate 
shelter of the mandatory regime. In Transjordan King Hussein’s 
son, Abdullah, was established with British advisers and a British 
mandate. In Iraq King Hussein’s other son, Feisal, was crowned 
King while a firm British administration proceeded to govern the 
country and set the outlines for the future life of its people. 


‘The British framework of rule in the Middle East rested, therefore, 
on the triple pillars of direct rule made possible by the presence of 
British troops, the provision of League of Nations mandates which 
provided the necessary legal basis for British administration in 
Palestine and Transjordan, and the elevation of the House of the 
Hashemites into the ruling position in the countries over which the 
British were the mandatory or the prevailing influence”’.3 


Lord Curzon declared in the House of Lords at the end of the war: 
‘The British fiag has never flown over a more powerful or united empire. . 
Never did our voice count for more in the councils of nations; or in 
determining the future destinies of mankind.’’4 


It is needless to say that the Arab nationalists, who “‘wanted indepen- 
dence as a matter of right, as embodied in Great Britain’s pledge to Sherif 
Hussein, rather than as a matter of capacity for self-government as laid 


1 George Kirk, Survey of International Affairs 1939-1946: The Middle East in the 
War, 1952, p. 333. 


2 Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, Vols. XI—XII, p. 549. 
3 Jon Kimche, Seven Fallen Pillars, Revised Edition, 1953, pp. 27-28. 
4 Quoted in Jon Kimche, ibid, p. 30. 
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down in the Mandate System’,! were extremely disappointed and 
antagonized by the post-war territorial settlement, “the collapse of their 
high hopes leaving them with a deep feeling of grievance against Britain 
and France.”2 “The mounting evidence of an undiminished imperialistic 
urge on the part of the Western powers seemed only to fortify the longings 
of the Arabs for emancipation and unity.’”3 Although certain factors, 
such as, the presence of racial-religious groups and communities not 
favouring unity, difference in cultural level and in standard of living in 
the different countries, the presence of a strong feeling of parochialism 
and local independence, supported by dynastic interests, constituted a 
serious problem for the Arab nationalists, they were opposed to the Man- 
date System. Symptomatic of this Arab opposition was a rebellion in 
1920 in Syria against the French. As a consequence of this rebellion, 
Feisal, who had beenproclaimed King of an independent Syria at a General 
Syrian Congress in March, 1920 was driven out of Syria by the French. 
There were two outbreaks of disorders in Palestine in 1920 and 1921 
even before the establishment of the Mandate. Great Britain aitempted to 
placate the Arabs by putting Feisal on the throne of Iraq and by creating 
Transjordan for Hussein’s other son, Abdullah. 


France too favoured the policy of divide et impera. She divided her 
mandated territory into no less than five separate states: Lebanon, Latakia, 
Alexandretta, Jebal Druse and Syria. ‘The five divisions were separated 
by the paraphernalia of different administrations, different budgets, 
different flags, and united by doubtful bonds supplied by French officers 
and officials and by a common currency of depreciated French francs.’’4 
The distress caused by the artificial partition of the country drove the 
Syrian Arabs into rebellion in 1925-26, and the French method of suppres- 
sion which followed produced “resentment in the civilised world”.5 
Ten years later, treaties acceptable to the Levant States were offered but 
were never ratified. 


The Arab nationalists, in spite of immense odds, continued their 
efforts. In 1931 a Pan-Arab Conference was held in Jerusalem to further 


1 Majid Khadduri, “ The Arab League As a Regional Arrangement ”, American 
Journal of International Law, October, 1946, p. 758. 


2 Vernon Mckay, ‘“ The Arab League in World Politics”, Foreign Policy Reports, 
November 15, 1946, p. 208. 


3 Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, Vols. XI—XII, p. 549. 
4 J. H. Jackson, The Between-War World, Revised Edition, 1947, pp. 215-16. 
5 Ibid, p. 216. 
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the Arab demand for unity and independence. While the post-1918 
settlement split up the Arab world, the wireless, air travel and the enor- 
mous growth of the Arabic press during the intervening years facilitated 
the communication of ideas and helped to strengthen and quicken the 
corporate consciousness of the Arab countries. “Through these agencies 
they acquired a central nervous system along which a continuous stream 
of impulses and reactions flowed between Cairo and Beirut, Damascus 
and Baghdad and Jerusalem and even right into the very heart of the 
Arabian Peninsula’’.! 


The termination in 1932 of the mandate in Iraq was the fruit 
of Feisal’s moderate policy aptly called in Arabic “take and ask”, 
or, in Western terminology, “‘step by step’.2 Because of the success of 
his policy, nationalists turned to Feisal for leadership. But his death 
in September, 1933 ‘‘removed from the scene a forceful leader.”’3 Never- 
theless, the movement for unity gathered momentum and strengthened 
on the Palestine issue, and it appeared that the Palestine question alone 
would unite all Arab countries into a solid bloc. The Arabs had never 
recognized the Palestine mandate, since it was based on the Balfour 
Declaration which committed the British Government ‘“‘to secure the 
establishment of a Jewish National Home’. Jewish immigration, aided 
by the Mandatory Power, remained a standing grievance with the Arabs. 
Consequent upon Nazi persecution of the Jews, there was a fresh wave of 
immigration by them into their ‘“‘National Home’. This made the 
Arabs feel that they would be “‘crowded out of their own country’, if 
immigration continued unchecked. The situation was quickly exploited 
by Germany and Italy. The unprecedented immigration was advanced 
by the Nazis as “‘visible proof of ‘international Jewry’s’ aspiration, with 
British and French connivance’’,4 in order to secure their domination 
over the Arab world. This propaganda found among the already 
dissatisfied Arab nationalists a ready response, and served to focus their 
whole attention on a single issue. ‘“‘Zionism, viewed as the most threaten- 
ing aspect of British and French imperialism, now for the first time brought 
together not only the nationalists of the Fertile Crescent but those of 





1 E. Atiyah, “‘ The Arab League’, World Affairs, January, 1947, pp. 37-38. 

2 Majid Khadduri, Independent Iraq, 1951, p. 5. 

3 J. C. Hurewitz, “‘ Unity and Disunity in the Middle East’’, International Concilia- 
tion, May, 1952, p. 230. 
4 Ibid, p. 231. 
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Egypt as well, while sympathy for the Palestine Arab cause was evoked in 
non-nationalist Saudi Arabia and Yemen”.! Committees for the De- 
fense of Palestine, organized in Egypt, Iraq, Lebanon and Syria, were 
able to win “‘considerable popular support behind a program of hostility 
toward Zionism, Britain and France’’.2 Encouraged particularly by 
Britain’s as well as the League of Nations’ failure to stop Mussoiini’s 
conquest of Abyssinia, Hitler’s denunciation of the Treaty of Versailles, 
clause by clause, and Japan’s aggression in Manchuria, the Arabs, led by 
the Mufti of Jerusalem, Amin al-Hussaini, staged another revolt during 
1936-39 against mandatory rule in Palestine. The British ‘in their 
attempts to break the revolt were reduced to Nazi methods. They 
deported Arab leaders, bombed villages, shot bearers of arms without 
trial,and kept over a thousand Palestine Arabs in internment camps”’3 and 
refused to recognise the national protest of a people intent upon independ- 
ence. The Arabs had unanimously rejected the partition of Palestine, 
proposed in the Peel Commission’s report (July, 1937). In an effort to 
regain the lost sympathy of the Arabs the British Government, under the 
impact of the Nazi menace, invited Egypt, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, Trans- 
jordan and Yemen to participate in the London Round Table Conference 
on Palestine at the beginning of 1939. 


The outbreak of the Second World War found the Arab nationalists 
somewhat cooled down, because of British repression in Palestine during 
the preceding years, but still ‘intent either on achieving their sovereign 
independence or where that had already been achieved, in making it com- 
plete and preserving their freedom of action against attempts by one or 
other Great Power to involve them in a war in which they felt (however 
shortsightedly) that their own vital interests were not at stake’’.4 Though 
Egypt and Iraq cut off diplomatic relations with Germany, their respective 
treaties with Britain did not commit them to armed action, except in 
defence of their own territories. The Arab leaders, taking advantage of the 
preoccupation of Britain and France with the war in Europe, made some 
futile attempts to bring about a reconciliation between the British and the 
Mufti of Jerusalem, as leader of the Palestine Arab nationalists, by means 
‘libidp.21 00 ¢0¢6060C~C<“<C;C”*~™” 
2 Ibid. 

3 J. H. Jackson, The Between-War World, Revised Edition, 1947, p. 222. 


4 George Kirk, Survey of International Affairs 1939-46 ; The Middle East in the 
War, 1952, p. 5. 
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of concessions. Egypt also made fruitless attempts to obtain concessions 
from the British. ‘‘The repressive policy of the French in the Levant 
States had prevented any parallel negotiations with them.”! The result 
was that developments in the international situation had their easy reper- 
cussions upon the internal affairs of the Arab world. The drift towards 
extremism became more marked when a final Axis victory seemed probable 
to many. 


The German invasion of France in June, 1940, the entry of Italy into 
the war on the side of Germany, and the surrender of France, leaving the 
small number of British forces in the Middle East deprived of the support 
of the French forces in the Levant States, immensely impressed the Arabs. 
The moderate nationalists who were hitherto opposed to Axis ideologies 
were now put into the background and the extreme elements, who were 
vigorously opposed to supporting the two powers dominating in the Arab 
world, Britain and France, because of the disillusionment caused by the 
way these powers were handling Palestine and Syrian problems, became 
very influential or took actual control. ‘‘The pan-Arab’s sense of frustra- 
tion with regard to both Palestine and the Levant States, and the German 
promise in October, 1940 to favour the Arab struggle for independence, 
played a large part in the drift to extremism in Iraq’.2 Extremists like 
the Mufti of Jerusalem, Rashid Ali of Iraq and Prime Minister Ali Mahir 
of Egypt even openly expressed pro-Axis views. Iraq under Prime Minis- 
ter Rashid Ali refused to break off diplomatic relations with Italy; and as 
the Battle of Britain raged, “the highest military authorities were openly 
broadcasting to the Iraqi people that their army and air force had the 
glorious mission of renewing the heroic days of the Arab conquests and the 
Crusades, and of liberating the oppressed brethren of Syria and Palestine 
from the servitude imposed on them by Europe and the Jews.”3 Premier 
Ali Mahir resisted British requests for the breaking off of diplomatic rela- 
tions with Italy and even encouraged the King to adopt ‘“‘a policy of re- 
insurance with the Axis Powers in view of the impending defeat of Bri- 
tain’. However, in June 1940 “‘pressure was exerted to obtain the dis- 
missal of Ali Mahir’s cabinet and its replacement by one more ready to 
cooperate.”’4. 


1 Ibid, p. 334. 
2 Ibid. 


3 G. Kirk, A Short History of the Middle East, 1949, p. 196. (Quoted from Round 
Table, 1941, p. 705). 


4 G. Kirk, A Short History of the Middle East, 1949, p. 197. 
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Rashid Ali’s coup was scotched. Allied influence was, it might be 
said, forcibly re-established in all Arab lands. As a gesture of reconcilia- 
tion, the British Foreign Secretary, Mr. Eden, in May 1941 made his 
statement in favour of Arab unity, which cleared the way to the establish- 
ment of the Arab League. The establishment of the League marks the 
end of one and the beginning of a new chapter in the story of Arab 
nationalism. 


— 


THE FUNDAMENTALS OF PAKISTAN’S 
FOREIGN POLICY 


A Group Study 


As with all other countries, Pakistan’s foreign policy is determined by 
the inescapable facts of history and of geography and by special influences 
which may be of a permanent or of a transitory nature. Before saying any- 
thing, therefore, of the country’s foreign policy, it is necessary first to say 
something of these conditioning circumstances. 


The events which led to the creation of Pakistan are well known. 
From those events it is not difficult to deduce that for the Muslims of the 
sub-continent, the creation of their homeland has been a matter of great 
struggle, not only against the alien ruling power, but also against the 
preponderating Hindu majority that inexorably set its face against any 
proposal to divide the sub-continent. The intensity of the Muslim convic- 
tion that a homeland for themselves was an indispensable necessity to any 
assurance of preservation of their beliefs, their culture and their prosperity, 
is best measured by the fact that this struggle was undertaken and, ultima- 
tely, the source of triumph. Those who understand this will also under- 
stand that Pakistanis are jealous of the freedom they have won and the 
homeland they have gained and any judgment of men and affairs in Pakis- 
tan will be false umtess it is formed with a complete realisation of these 
facts. Whatever Pakistanis may think of themselves, of their country and 
of others will, in no circumstances and on no occasion, displace the 
axiom that the continued existence and growth of Pakistan are inevit- 
able and indispensable. 


Pakistan exists in two wings, one on the western side of the sub- 
continent, whose borders march with India, Afghanistan, Iran and 
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Chinese Turkestan, and the other on the east side of the sub-continent 
whose borders are contiguous with India and Burma. The distance between 
the two wings at their nearest points is about one thousand miles and the 
combined frontiers with India are about two thousand miles in length. 


West Pakistan, which, until recently, consisted of several provinces 
and acceded states and has since been consolidated into one administra- 
tive unit, has an area of 310,236 square miles and a population of approxi- 
mately 33,779,000 persons, giving a density of 109 persons to the square 
mile. The density varies considerably in West Pakistan, being as much 
as 259 persons to the square mile in the Punjab area, and.as little as 8.8 
persons to the square mile in the vast arid tracts of Baluchistan. East 
Pakistan has an area of 54,501 square miles and a population of 42,063,000 
persons, giving a density of 777 persons to the square mile. 


West Pakistan is a dry area, experiencing a wide range of tempera- 
tures and depending for the survival of its people upon the huge system 
of irrigation, which has rescued millions of acres of land from the desert 
and has made possible the sustenance of the present population. The 
communications—roads, rivers and railway—run approximately in ‘the 
direction north to south. Thus the historic Khyber Pass, which dies in 
Pakistan territory, is linked with the modern port of Karachi. The wes- 
tern frontier is guarded by mountain ranges that are continuous from the 
Hindu Kush, down through Baluchistan to the Arabian Sea. Within 
these natural battlements, the land is level, offering every facility for air 
transport, radiating in all directions, and for the movement of armies. 


East Pakistan, a much smaller area and, as we have seen, more dén- 
sely populated, has a tropical monsoon climate. The lard is divided ‘by 
innumerable rivers and the tributaries that feed them. It is ‘this ‘network 
of rivers that provides the most convenient means of transport, although 
railway and airfields exist. The heat and rain combine to produce a‘lush 
vegetation and the jungle recedes only as the population grows. As it is, 
the hilly tracts in the east, the north-east and the Sunderbans, are still 
covered with dense natural growth. The tactical difficulties of‘this terrain 
were experienced by the Allied armies as well as by the Japanese in World 
War II. 


The broader geographical situation of Pakistan, which also tends to 


shape the country’s foreign policy, comprises its proximity to Soviet Cen- 
tral Asia, from which the northwest frontier of Pakistan is separated by 
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4 tongue of Afghan territory nowhere more than fifty miles in width. 
Tashkent is approximately 500 miles from Peshawar and about 1,000 miles 
from Karachi over the Great Circle. Both Peshawar and Karachi are 
about 1000 miles from Teheran. The important oilfields of the Middle 
East are within easy air and naval striking distance of West Pakistan. 


On the eastern side, the Indo-Chinese frontier is less than 500 miles 
from the eastern frontier of East Pakistan and that of Siam even less. 
The distance between Dacca, the capital of East Pakistan, and the cities of 
Kunming and Bangkok is, in each instance, about 1000 miles. 


Thus, in the west, Pakistan impinges upon the Middle East with all its 
important cultural, religious and economic significance. In the east, 
Pakistan forms an important part of South East Asia. The effect of all 
this upon Pakistan’s foreign policy can scarcely be overlooked. 


The special influences which have done much to shape the country’s 
foreign policy are: (a) relations with India, (b) the Pakhtoonistan move- 
ment sponsored by Afghanistan, (c) the denial by India of Pakistan’s fair 
share of military stores, (d) membership of the British Commonwealth, 
(e) the need for assistance in making economic progress, and (f) Muslim 
ideology. 


The history of Pakistan’s emergence and of Indo-Pakistan relations 
makes it clear to what extent Pakistan’s course of action has been, and 
may well continue to be, influenced by those circumstances. The Hindu 
majority that today rules, and must continue to rule, the Indian Republic, 
actively opposed the creation of Pakistan and when the partition came 
about, the then circumstances gave rise to a succession of differences bet- 
ween the two counties, so embittered and so implacably pursued that 
Pakistan was forced to conclude that India, if she could, would not shrink 
from encompassing the ruin and destruction of the new Muslim state. 
There is no doubt, and Mr. Nehru himself has said it, that in 1950 the two 
countries were on the verge of war. This, happily, never occurred, but 
the point is mentioned here to show to what degree the relations between 
India and Pakistan had degenerated. India has four times the population 
of East and West Pakistan combined, is much larger, more prosperous 
aad much more industrialised. India has all the pre-partition arsenals and 
arms factories and is in a position to maintain larger armed forces. These 
are substantial matters of which Pakistan cannot fail to take count; 
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it is true that in the recent past, relations between the two countries 
have been less bitter and a number of irritating differences, of an admitted- 
ly minor nature, have been removed. The establishment at Lahore of the 
new capital of the West Pakistan administrative unit shows that Pakistan 
has confidence in the future of Indo-Pakistan relations. Unfortunately, 
however, suspicion continues to lurk because of India’s intransigence over 
Kashmir, the encouragement that India gives to the present regime in 
Afghanistan and because of India’s obvious ambitions in terms of influence, 
if not territory. Pakistan is too close to India not to be concerned with 
India’s plain desire to occupy a prominent place in world affairs, and that 
as soon as possible and at whatever cost. Whether this is a passing phase, 
due rather to Mr. Nehru’s personal desire to be regarded as a pre-eminent 
world figure, to whose lightest word all men give ear, or whether this arises 
from a national ambition to become a powerful country, dominating all 
its neighbours, is not easily decided. What is quite obvious are the in- 
consistencies and difficulties that arise from flirtations, now with this 
country, now with that, and Pakistan, as a close neighbour is bound to take 
count of these manoeuvres. 


Arising out of the history and circumstances of Indo-Pakistan rela- 
tions are two further special influences which have exercised important 
consequences upon Pakistan’s foreign policy. 


It is a regrettable fact that from the time of Pakistan’s emergence, 
Afghanistan has maintained a consistently hostile attitude to its new 
neighbour. Afghanistan was the only member of the United Nations 
that opposed the membership of Pakistan in September 1947. Whereas 
Pakistan looked for sympathetic and friendly interest from a country 
which is, after all, another member of the comity of Muslim nations, 
there has in fact been continual unfriendliness showing itself in hostile 
propaganda in the press and on the radio, in an effort to create dissension 
and turbulence among the tribesmen and, above all, in undisguised 
encouragement for the so-called Pakhtoonistan movement. 


The Pakhtoonistan movement amounts to a claim that the ethnic 
group, known to the world as “‘Pathans” and to themselves as ‘““Pakhtoons”, 
should have an independent state of their own. The basis of the claim 
was that if India was to be partitioned as between Hindus and Muslims, 
then, by a parity of reasoning, there should be a further partition to pro- 
vide the Pakhtoons with their own homeland also. The fallacy of this- 
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claim resides in the fact that the case for Pakistan rests not on ethnic divi- 
sions but on religious, cultural, historic and economic considerations. 
By the partition in 1947, it was provided that in the North West Frontier 
Province, whose people are almost entirely Pakhtoons (and Muslim by 
religion) a referendum should be held to decide whether the province should 
form part of Pakistan or India. As is well known, the referendum, held 
under the jurisdiction of British authority, gave an answer overwhelmingly 
in favour of Pakistan. The number of people who voted for Pakistan was 
larger than the number that had voted in any general election in the past. 
This clearly shows that there were few enthusiasts for Pakhtoonistan. 


It is with the knowledge that Afghan interest in Pakhtoonistan is 
designed to expand Afghanistan’s territorial possessions at the expense of 
Pakistan, that Pakistan has resisted, with steadiness, firmness and yet with- 
out provocation, the hostile policy which Afghanistan has pursued with 
encouragement from India and Russia. It seems that India’s interest in 
this matter is no other than to maintain a policy of encirclement of Pakis- 
tan which India is about to do by reason of the combination of her own 
frontier marching with that of West Pakistan, her occupation of Kashmir 
and the maintenance of close relations with Afghanistan. Russia’s aim 
in the matter is to punish Pakistan for alligning herself with the West. 


Pakistan views the policy of the present Afghan Government with 
great regret. There are several very clear reasons for that. The im- 
partial observer can easily conclude for himself, after visiting the north- 
west frontier and the tribal areas, that there is no prospect of Pakhtoonis- 
tan, nor is there any general desire for it. The majority of people realise 
that a Pakhtoonistan, buried in that sterile and mountainous region, would 
be incapable of supporting itself and its independence would be merely 
nominal. Such a state must fall either into the hands of Afghanistan or 
into the hands of Pakistan—there is no alternative—and the Pathans of 
Pakistan have so far discovered nothing that would lead them to suppose 
that dependence on Afghanistan would make them either richer or happier. 
On the other hand, a study of conditions in Afghanistan might lead them 
to think that the change would make them poorer and less free. 


It has been the policy of Pakistan to wean the Afghan Government 
away from its misguided views and, by consistent restraint combined with 
efforts to demonstrate a genuine friendliness, Pakistan has sought to create 
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an atmosphere in which the two countries could come together. By ob- 
serving faithfully the provisions of the Treaty of 1921 and the Trade Con- 
vention of 1923, by providing cement asked for by Afghanistan, by offer- 
ing sugar manufactured at the Mardan Sugar Factory, by offering special 
inter-transit facilities at the Karachi Port and by supplying, against pay- 
ment in Pakistan rupees, petrol and aviation spirit which are bought with 
foreign exchange, Pakistan has tried to show sincere collaboration, which 
would convince Afghanistan of her genuine intentions. 


The unfortunate fact is that these efforts have so far proved useless and 
recently Afghanistan went out of its way to repulse all Pakistan attempts 
at. rapprochement. In April 1955, the Pakistan Embassy at Kabul was 
sacked and the Pakistan Consulate at Jalalabad was attacked. The 
Pakistan flag was torn down and insulted and the official protests, made in 
accordance with the protocol, were treated with what amounted to levity. 
As a result, relations between the two countries have undergone further 
deterioration, although Pakistan will try, by restraint and forbearance, 
to create conditions in which these memories can be erased and a happier 
atmosphere introduced. 


-. The second special influence upon Pakistan’s foreign policy, arising 
out of Indo-Pakistan relations, derives from the fact that after partition, 
India failed to give to Pakistan a due share of all military stores. Out of 
the defence stores to which Pakistan was entitled, not more than two per 
cent were despatched and even then, no arms and ammunition were sent. 
India not only detained stores due to Pakistan, but India also acquired, 
at much reduced prices, immense quantities of munitions of war, left by 
the British Government as surplus to postwar requirements. Pakistan 
was, therefore, confronted with the urgent necessity for acquiring arms 
for its defence services and constructing essential military installations, 
including arsenals of which there was none throughout the territory of 
Pakistan. This task was immediately undertaken and it threw an immense 
burden upon the economy of the country. So long as foreign trade con- 
tinued to provide adequate exchange earnings, the burden could be carried, 
but when the economic recession began to show itself, the strain began to 
tell. As we shall later see, the deliberate denial by India of defence stores 
exercised a decisive effect upon Pakistan’s foreign policy, an effect of which 
India was to complain with much bitterness, indignation and inconsistency. 


Pakistan, though a republic, is a member of the Commonwealth. © It 
is doubtful whether the Commonwealth can today act decisively in world 
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affairs. However, Pakistan recognises its strength as a unifying factor 
among like-minded peoples. Nor does Pakistan forget the benefits en- 
joyed under the Colombo Plan which was originally a Commonwealth 
venture. It is also important to notice that the United States is in close 
treaty relations with several of the Commonwealth countries, including 
Pakistan, a fact which adds to the significance of Commonwealth member- 
ship. On the other side of the medal is the important fact that Pakistan, 
along with the other Asian members of the Commonwealth, is acutely 
conscious of the colonial problem throughout the world, a consciousness 
which does not seem to be as fully shared by what may, perhaps, be termed 
the “‘Anglo-Saxon’”” Commonwealth members who acquired complete 
independence of the mother country many years ago. 


To a significant extent Pakistan depends on outside aid for rapid 1m- 
provement of its people’s lot. Such being the case, it follows that foreign 
policy is likely to be affected by considerations of practical help from 
abroad. Whether, without implying any criticism of friends and well- 
wishers, Pakistan has at all times had the measure of sympathy and assist- 
ance which it deems necessary to give to its eighty million souls a normal, 
as opposed to the present sub-normal, standard of living, is a question which 
need be no more than indicated here. The important point is that, as with 
other backward countries, Pakistan turns towards those nations which 
show themselves ready to help, and do help. It is not considered that this 
involves playing the sycophant, for if by some perversity the Government 
refused to collaborate with those nations genuinely anxious to raise the 
standard of life of Pakistan’s people, it is quite obvious that those very 
people would, in their desperate exasperation, dispose of the Government 
and make approaches themselves. 


Finally, something must be said of Muslim ideology which is a very 
important factor in the determination of Pakistan’s foreign policy. Pakis- 
tan calls itself a Muslim country for two reasons. First, 85.8 per cent 
of the population confesses Islam as its religion; secondly, Pakistan was 
created ‘to meet the irresistible urge of Muslims of the sub-continent to 
have a homeland of their own where they could preserve, in safety and 
tranquillity, their religion, their culture, ‘their: way of life and where they 
could ensure the advancement of their people. 


There ‘is still, unfortunately, much world-wide misconception as to 
what and who a Muslim is. People at large seem to think of a Muslim 
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(or Mohammedan as he is sometimes called) as a man with a beard and a 
scimitar, whose religious beliefs consist in having four wives, abstaining 
from eating pigflesh, drinking large quantities of the wines of Shiraz (albeit 
alcohol is forbidden by the Quran) and, when he is not drinking wine, he 
is eating hashish. He is thought to be mostly occupied in trying, by fire 
and sword, to convert others to these curious religious convictions. 


If such gross illusions could be dispelled from the public mind, some- 
thing valuable would have been achieved. It is a pity that even in the 
twentieth century, with all its means for the dissemination of knowledge, 
Islam is not generally recognised for what it truly is, namely, a religion of 
submission, of prayer and of a spiritual, rather than material attitude to 
the world. The intention here is not to argue the merits of a certain reli- 
gious belief; it is to show that the nature of Islam is such that so far from 
teaching men to be gross and materialistic, it directs their minds to vir- 
tuous thoughts and deeds. It is deeply insistent on life regulated by law; 
it stimulates enquiry into the nature of things and it prescribes an economic 
system by which the poor cannot starve and by which the accumulation 
and monopoly of immense wealth through inheritance and idleness, is 
impossible. Unfortunately, the scientific, philosophic and legal literature 
of Islam is generally inaccessible to the world because of the languages in 
which it is written, but it may be said here that no other religion or system 
of ethical belief possesses writings so voluminous and so scholarly. 


These few words on the nature of Islam will serve to indicate the kind 
of ideology permeating the minds of the people of Pakistan, but it is some- 
times further suggested that the religious background of the country’s 
formation is itself a legitimate object of criticism. It has been suggested 
that because of the Islamic basis on which Pakistan came into being, the 
lives, property and beliefs of those who live in Pakistan, but do not profess 
Islam, are, in some way, prejudiced or endangered. It so happens that 
in Great Britain, the Established Church occupies an important official 
place in the constitution of the country, a place, it may be said, having a 
significance which has never been given to Islam in Pakistan. The Queen 
is designated “Defender of the Faith”, meaning the Christian faith, and the 
oaths taken by the monarch are administered by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. As Lords Spiritual, bishops take an important part in national deli- 
berations and public affairs. The Ecclesiastical Commissioners administer 
church property far exceeding in value anything devoted to religious endow- 
ments in Pakistan. Yet, in spite of the prominent place which the church 
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eecupies, no one has ever suggested that Englishmen who do not confess the 
Thirtynine Articles are in danger of their lives, liberty or property. On 
the contrary, Great Britain is, frequently, held up to the world as an out- 
standing example of a well-run, liberty-loving democracy. 


Pakistan is fully conscious that universal or international religions, 
such as Islam and Christianity, have unfortunately not succeeded in main- 
taining peace among the nations professing these faiths and there are, 
even today, important matters of difference between Muslim countries. 
In spite of this, or, perhaps, because of it, Pakistan has exerted itself in the 
cause of Islamic unity. Pakistan’s active attachment to the cause of the 
Muslim world must be considered a paramount consideration in her foreign 
policy. 

Pakistan began its existence imbued with an understandable desire 
to be as independent as possible in as many ways as possible. Having 
just emerged from a state of foreign rule, Pakistanis were determined to 
breathe the pure air of freedom untainted by attachments or obligations. 
Hence, long before there was talk of Point Four Plan or the Colombo Plan, 
Pakistan had drafted its Six-Year Plan, was energetically fostering trade 
in order to acquire funds for development and for defence and had made 
up its mind to steer a steady course between the power blocs whose wrang- 
lings threatened the peace of the world. 


It must be remembered that at the time of its coming into cxistence, 
Pakistan was little favoured and less understood. Not a few people (apart 
from opponents in India) considered the Pakistan conception as funda- 
mentally unsound and many people daily expected the new country to 
disappear beneath the weight of economic circumstance, the burden of 
setting up a new administration and the appalling problem of receiving 
and settling the millions of refugees. This initial misapprehension was 
demonstrated in the general attitude over the Kashmir problem, not to 
mention the manipulations, behind the scenes, during March and April of 
1948, when it became clear that, on all the merits, Pakistan had the better 
case. After this superiority had been demonstrated, India gave up urging 
the urgency and importance of prompt Security Council action and, instead, 
asked for an adjournment, which was granted. The Indian Delegation, 
led by the late Mr. Gopalaswamy Ayyengar, returned to Delhi and, during 
the period of adjournment, events occurred which led the Security Coun- 
cil, on resumption, to adopt a course of action inconsistent with the views 
it had previously expressed and had apparently come to hold. 
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Hence, in those days, there was little to encourage Pakistan to think 
that any alternative lay before it—even assuming an alternative would have 
been welcome—other than pursuing such policies as plain wisdom dictated. 
Certainly, there was nothing to encourage attachment to any nation or 
group of nations and at one time the apparent uselessness of the Common- 
wealth as an instrument for the solution of problems between its members, 
led many Pakistanis to express the wish to give up membership. 


Time passed, and it became evident that so far from being still-born, 
the new state was making good progress. Favourable economic condi- 
tions prevailed for some time and provided funds for development and the 
procurement of some defence stores. Other nations began to note that 
Pakistan was making its mark. With a characteristic political clear sighted- 
ness, the Soviet Union, in 1949, invited the late Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan 
to Moscow and although the invitation was not refused, it was not pursued. 
It is to be doubted whether Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan or any other Pakistani 
statesman ever contemplated a pact or alliance between Pakistan and the 
Soviet Union, but it is important to notice that within two years of its 
creation, Pakistan had thus far impressed the Soviet Union. There are 
important divergences of outlook betweer Pakistan, with its Islamic back- 
ground, and the Soviet Union with a background of Marxism which is 
atheistic. Pakistan had noticed the subservience which was forced upon 
the allies of the Soviet Union and, as we have seen, independence had been 
won after too profound a struggle for its loss to be risked. Furthermore, 
there was the question whether Russia could supply the aid, both material 
and technical, which Pakistan so urgently required. For these reasons, 
an alliance between the two countries was, ab initio, improbable. 


In 1950, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan visited the United States of America 
where he was well and cordially received. If Pakistan had previously 
been an area of doubt, it now ceased to be one and it was evident that Mr. 
Liaquat Ali Khan’s visit laid the ground for a friendship which was to grow 
stronger before many more years had passed. 


Pakistan could not remain indifferent to unmistakable world develop- 
ments. Apart from the obvious division between east and west, there was 
the ever-growing importance of the regional pacts which were exercising 
powerful influences in world affairs in more than one direction. The North 
Atlantic Treaty Organisation, formed in 1949 as a development of the 
Brussells Treaty of 1948, and the ANZUS Pact of 1951 showed clearly the 
direction in which events were moving. 
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Moreover, India continued unmistakably unfriendly, not only with 
respect to the special problems affecting the two countries, but in a broader 
sense. In later years, India began to show ambitions, coupled with vaga- 
ries of policy to which Pakistan could not, in her own legitimate interests, 
remain indifferent. India exhibited a bewildering spectacle of inconsistent 
enthusiasms and attachments (described by Mr. Nehru as a “policy of 
neutrality”) that boded no good for any of India’s neighbours, leave aside 
the question of India itself. Pakistan does not presume to say what is good 
for India; it does, however, claim to know what is best for the safety and 
advancement of its own peoples. All these circumstances began to im- 
press Pakistan with the truth of the maxim that “‘it is good to have friends”’. 


Meanwhile, the Western Powers, anxious for the defence of the 
Middle East, proposed, in March 1953, the establishment of a Middle 
East Defence Organisation, a combination which would naturally excite 
Pakistan’s sympathy. For various reasons, the Middle East countries 
raised their own opposition to the proposal, which was ultimately dropped, 
while Mr. Nehru, for entirely different reasons, assailed the project with 
much vehemence, obviously and explicitly directed towards Pakistan. 
Pakistan could deduce from the violence of Indian opposition that India 
viewed, with the utmost dislike, any prospect of an increase in the defence 
potential of Pakistan. Thus far, by retaining Pakistan’s due share of 
defence stores, India had been able to keep Pakistan somewhat weakened 
and it was obvious that if Pakistan succeeded in forging a friendship with 
any powerful country, India’s manoeuvres would be nullified. These 
circumstances, now plainly revealed, had to be weighed against Pakistan’s 
anxiety not to fall into the pocket of some powerful nation. In a word, 
the time had come for serious decisions on foreign policy to be taken. 


The necessity for taking these decisions was accelerated by a combina- 
tion of adverse events in 1953 of which the first was the threat of famine. 
On that occasion, the United States came forward and, with a gift of 
610,000 tons of wheat, averted what must otherwise have been a disaster 
of great magnitude. This act of generosity considerably strengthened a 
friendship that had begun with Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan’s visit in 1950. 
Secondly, the strain of financing her own defence requirements from 
foreign exchange resources, already much attentuated by adverse econo- 
mic conditions, began to impose a great strain on Pakistan.. 


The entire trend of events led, naturally, to a drawing together with 
the West, represented by the United States of America and, by a logical 
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corollary, towards Turkey. On 2 April 1954, an agreement was entered 
into with Turkey for friendly co-operation. In May 1954, a Military Aid 
Pact was signed by Pakistan and the United States. This Pact makes 
provision for mutual aid including the supply of arms which, it. may be 
added, are specifically not to be used for purposes of aggression. - The 
Pact does not place any obligation on Pakistan to go to war or to take 
sides in the event that the Western Powers are involved in an armed conflict. 
Nor does the Pact prevent Pakistan from following its own policy with 
respect to such important matters as colonialism, the Palestine problem 
and those questions on which it is possible, even likely, that Pakistan and 
the United States may find themselves at difference. 


No sooner was the Pact signed than the Soviet Government made a 
protest to the Government of Pakistan. In rejecting the protest, Pakistan 
made it perfectly clear that there was no question of the provision by Pakis- 
tan of military bases for the United States. In India, there was wide- 
spread agitation and a good deal of public clamour and demonstrations 
against the Pact. What was more important was the seizure, by Mr. 
Nehru, of the Pact as a pretext for further procrastination over Kashmir 
on the ground that circumstances had been changed. When Pakistan 
protested at this, Mr. Nehru replied: ‘“‘I can only repeat that the decision 
to give this aid (i.e. American aid such as may come to Pakistan as a result 
of the Mutual Security Pact) has changed the whole context of the Kashmir 
issue, and the long talks we have had about this matter have little relation 
to the new facts which flow from this aid’”’.1 Indeed, Mr. Nehru went 
a great deal further than this when addressing the Lok Sabha of the Indian 
Parliament. On 1 March, 1954, he said: “This grant of military aid by 
the United States to Pakistan’created a grave situation for us in India and 
for Asia; it adds to our tensions; it makes it much more difficult to solve 
the problems which have confronted India and Pakistan ”’.2 


The important decision which Pakistan took in entering into a Mutual 
Security Pact with the United States had, therefore, the advantages of 
bringing Pakistan into alliance with powerful as wellas like-minded friends; 
it offered a prospect of some relief from the undue burden of defence ex- 
penditure thrust upon it by India’s retention of defence stores and it en- 








1 Negotiations between the Prime Ministers of Pakistan and India regarding the 
Kashmir Dispute (White Paper published by Govt. of Pakistan), p. 73 


2 The Statesman, New Delhi, 2 March, 1954. 
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hanced the prospects of receiving further aid in the development of the 
country. ‘The principal disadvantage was that India disliked the prospect 


of a strengthened and strengthening Pakistan and, by way of retaliation, 


threatened prolongation of all matters in dispute between the two nations. 


So far, little has been said with respect to Pakistan policy in relation 
to South East Asia, although Pakistan has obvious interests in that area 
also. To some extent, Pakistan was, for several years, more interested in 
the Middle East and indeed, in Europe and America, for it was in those 
directions that she had to look for help in solving the great problems con- 
fronting the new state. In addition, the Kashmir problem concentrated 
interest in the western wing. Nevertheless, it was reasonable to expect 
that sooner or later a foreign policy would have to be formulated vis-a-vis 
South East Asia and this was ultimately brought about by developments in 
Indo-China. 


The consequences of the Geneva settlement made it almost inevitable 
that the United States should seek to promote a regional organisation in 
‘South East Asia and, as is well known, a conference was held at Manila 
in September 1954, for which Pakistan accepted an invitation to attend. 
This conference was, again, not conformable to Mr. Nehru’s ideas, espe- 


‘cially as any regional security organisation of which Pakistan is a member, 


adds further to Pakistan’s strength and influence. The Manila Conference 
Jed to agreement upon a proposal to create a South East Asia Treaty Orgz- 
nisation, of which Pakistan is a member and India is not. 


In April 1955, Pakistan declared its adherence to the Baghdad Pact, 
of which the original parties were Iraq and Turkey, and which was sub- 
sequently joined by the United Kingdom and Iran. This, too, is a defen- 
sive arrangement intended to ward off aggression. It has also some clauses 
which aim at promoting economic co-operation between the participating 
countries. Though the Baghdad Pact is not adhered to by most of the 
Arab countries, it does bring Pakistan formally into Middle Eastern affairs, 
and is a réflection of her policy of close co-operation with Muslim States. 


To this extent, therefore, Pakistan has been able to consummate one 
of the main objects of its foreign policy, namely, to contain the threat of 
Indian aggression, if not by. war, then by keeping Pakistan weak and amen- 
able. There remain the matters,of dispute which are still to be settled. 
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It may be thought that Pakistan’s foreign policy, in the wider sphere 
of world affairs, discloses some selfishness and the service of purely ma- 
terial needs. This is not so. In the formulation of that policy Pakistan 
has, like every other country, seen to its security and prosperity, but in 
doing this, it has also sought never to do anything which provokes tension, 
is contrary to the United Nations Charter or which whittles away peace. 
Such alliances or regional security pacts as Pakistan has joined have all 
been formed within the framework of the United Nations Charter and “‘the 
pillars of peace’’, which were clearly set forth by the Pakistan Prime Minis- 
ter at the Asian-African Conference held at Bandung in April, 1955. 


Pakistan believes that foreign policy should be conceived in terms of 
the world and of al] peoples. It does not believe in the limited concept of 
Asia such as appears to dominate Indian thinking on foreign policy. In 
the view of Pakistan, to conceive of foreign policy on such a narrow basis 
is utterly incompatible with the era in which we live. 


DOCUMENT 
SEATO Conference Communique 


The Council of the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization today con- 
cluded its second meeting, held in Karachi from March 6 to March 8 
under the Chairmanship of Mr. Hamidul Huq Choudhury, Foreign 
Minister of Pakistan. The meeting was attended by the Foreign Ministers 
of Australia, France, New Zealand, Pakistan, the Philippines, Thailand, 
the United Kingdom and the United States. 


2. The Council members reaffirmed their Government’s support 
for the United Nations and their continued intention to conduct their 
policies in accordance with the purposes and principles of the United 
Nations Charter. 


3. The Council also reaffirmed the dedication of the member govern- 
ments to the objectives of the Treaty and of the Pacific Charter: to 
strengthen the fabric of peace and freedom; to coordinate efforts for 
collective defence for the preservation of peace and security; to uphold 
the principle of equal rights and self-determination of peoples in 
accordance with the Charter of the United Nations; to promote 
self-government and to secure the independence of all countries 
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whose peoples desire it and are able to undertake its responsibilities; 
to promote higher living standards, economic progress, and social well- 
being; and to prevent and counter attempts to subvert freedom or to 
destroy sovereignty or territorial integrity. The Council reviewed pro- 
gress made towards these objectives in the 18 months since the Treaty was 
signed at Manila and especially in the year since the Council held its first 
meeting at Bangkok. 


4. The Council agreed that the Treaty and the progress of the Treaty 
Organisation have made a notable contribution to the maintenance of 
peace in Southeast Asia and the Southwest Pacific and have helped to 
deter armed aggression in the Treaty area. The Council hoped that the 
use of force would continue to be avoided in the settlement of international 
disputes and that particular disputes would be resolved amicably if peace 
was maintained. It recognized the necessity, however, of creating and 
maintaining powerful deterrents against aggression lest potential aggressors 
come to believe that aggression would not be effectively and immediately 
resisted. The Council members severally affirmed that their countries 
will never commit aggression and that their cooperation under this Treaty 
is directed towards mutual defence and the maintenance of peace. 


5. The members of the Council noted with satisfaction the healthy 
political developments of the past year within the Treaty area. They 
noted that talks with the Delegation from Singapore were to take place 
in London in April and expressed their deep interest in the outcome of 
discussions of such importance to the SEATO area. They welcomed 
reports of the steps taken toward establishing full self-government and 
independence for Malaya within the Commonwealth. They noted the 
further progress in development of free political institutions in the region 
and particularly the further development of representative governments 
in the countries referred to in the protocol to the Treaty, Cambodia, 
Laos and the Republic of Vietnam. 


6. The Council agreed that steady economic progress had been 
achieved among the members and in Cambodia, Laos and the Republic 
of Vietnam. It was noted that assistance from the members had contri- 
buted markedly to this desirable development. 


7. The Council agreed that there had been useful progress in co- 
Operation among member governments in assisting each other to combat 
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subversive activities. They observed ‘that communist tactics were placing 
increasing reliance on methods. of political and economic infiltration. 
They noted, however, that this shift in tactics was unaccompanied by any 
convincing evidence of intent to abandon efforts to subvert, weaken and 
overthrow the political, economic and social systems which have been 
freely chosen by the peoples of the area. The Council attributed in large 
measure this seeming shift in tactics away from violence in some parts 
of the world to the collective security arrangements of the free nations. 


8. They particularly deplored statements and interventions by’ 


Soviet leaders in recent months designed to increase tension and promote 
division in the Asian communities and among other nations of the free 
world. In so far as these statements referred to ‘‘Pakhtoonistan’’,; the 
members of the Council severally declared that their governments re- 
cognised that the sovereignty of Pakistan extends up to the Durand Line, 
the international boundary between Pakistan and Afghanstan, and it 
was consequently affirmed that the Treaty area referred to in Articles 
IV and VIII of the Treaty includes the area up to that Line. In so far as 
these statements concerned Kashmir, the members of the Council noting 
that the United Nations’ resolutions remain in force, affirmed the need 
for an early settlement of the Kashmir question through the United 
Nations or by direct negotiations. 


9. Assisted by reports from the Council Representatives in Bang- 
kok, from the various committees under the Council Representatives, 


and from the Military Advisers, the Council reviewed in detail the steps. 


taken by member governments individually and collectively to carry out 
the articles of the Treaty. - 


10. The Council reviewed steps taken by member governments 
under Article II to ‘‘maintain and develop their individual and collec- 
tive capacity to resist armed attack and to prevent and counter subversive 
activities directed from without’. They found that the defence forces of 
the member nations in Asia have been appreciably improved since the 
signing of the Treaty and are better equipped and deployed to act in an 
emergency. Member governments have assisted one another on an 


increasing scale in the training and equipping of these forces. Through: 


its military advisers, SEATO has made a good beginning in planning for 
the coordinated: use of these forces in collective self-defence. During the 


year. a number of joint military exercises by some of the SEATO powers’ 
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were held, including the “‘Firm Link’’ combined land, sea and air exercises 
held in and around Bangkok on February 15 to 18. These exercises 
pointed the way to further cooperative efforts for the common defence. 


11. The Council welcomed the progress recorded in the past year in 
reducing the dangers posed to the territorial integrity and political stability 
of the area by subversive activities directed from without. In considering 
the continuing threat the Council noted that the members concerned have 
significantly improved the quality of their security forces, and have de- 
veloped other measures to reduce threats to democratic government and 
social progress. The SEATO governments have initiated a number of 
mutual assistance programmes in this ficld, and the Organisation’s Com- 
mittee of Security Experts has provided an increasingly useful forum for 
cooperation in defence against such subversive activities. 


12. The Council reviewed steps taken under Article III to cooperate 
“in the further development of economic measures. .to promote economic 
progress and social well-being’. They considered this a most important 
objective of the Treaty recognising that economic and social welfare is 
essential to healthy political life. They were gratified to note the steady 
progress already made in promoting the cconomic development of the 
Treaty area and emphasised the urgency of this problem. They noted 
the measures of economic assistance to countries of the area undertaken 
by member governments in addition to the very considerable expenditures 
under aid programmes for increasing the defensive capacity of the re- 
gion. They particularly welcomed the fact that U.S. allocations for 
economic aid to Asian SEATO members have increased in total almost 
four-fold in the two fiscal years since the Treaty was signed. The Council 
members, while convinced of the necessity of adequate defence programmes 
and cooperation to preserve the national independence and cultural tradi- 
tions of their countries are equally determined to press forward with 
national and international programmes to raise standards of living in the 
Treaty area which they consider basic to national security. 


13. The Council approved measures to strengthen the Organisation 
and facilitate the Council Representatives’ plan of work for the coming 
year. 


14. They approved the plans of the Committee of Economic Ex- 
perts, working under the Council Representatives, to continue their studies 
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of the economic problems involved in treaty commitments and to under- 
take new studies. They invited the Council Representatives to pursue 
the study of the concrete problems resulting from the defence effort of 
member states as well as those existing in areas particularly susceptible 
to subversive activities. 


15. They noted and approved the intention of the Council Repre- 
sentatives, within the terms of their existing directives, to give a high 
priority in the coming year to regional cooperation and, where appro- 
priate, joint action by the member governments in the field of countering 
subversive activities. 


16. The Council considered the work of the military advisers which 
would result in further developing the effectiveness of the machinery for 
defence cooperation. The members considered the conclusions of the 
military advisers as to the defensive forces that would be required to meet 
aggression, and agreed on the desirability of maintaining certain of their 
military forces at levels of mobility and combat effectiveness which would 
be an effective deterrent to aggression. 


17. The following organizational decisions were taken :— 


(a) To assist the Council Representatives and to provide a stronger 
central SEATO organization in Bangkok, the Council autho- 
rized the establishment of a permanent working group com- 
posed of an officer from the staff of each Council Representa- 
tive, and the establishment of a full-time executive secretariat 
to replace the provisional secretariat generously provided 
hitherto by the Government of Thailand. 


(b) A Research Service Centre will be established in Bangkok 
under the Council Representatives to produce, for the benefit 
of member governments and of bodies set up within the 
SEATO framework, reports on current developments in 
Communist activities. 


(c) The Public Relations Office in Bangkok will be expanded and 
a Cultural Relations Office established to carry out new pro- 
gramme in these fields, 
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(d) An Economic Officer will be appointed to facilitate the ini- 





er portant work in the economic field who will work closely 
ue with and under the direction of the Council Representatives. 
of —_ : 
" (e) Organizational costs will be met from a common budget. 
18. The Council was convinced that the work accomplished at this 
meeting would give a new and strong impetus to the promotion of the 
re- security and welfare of the Treaty area. All the Foreign Ministers ex- 
gh pressed the firm determination of their governments to press forward 
'O- with their individual and collective efforts to safeguard the peace and 
ing well-being of the region as a whole. 
8 March 1956. 
ich 
for CHRONOLOGY 
January 1, 1956 to March 31, 1956 
ee 
eir Jan. 3: The Prime Minister of India welcomed the statements of 
ald the Soviet leaders, Marshal Bulganin and Mr. Khrushchev, 
supporting India’s stand on Kashmir and Goa. 
Jan. 5: Pakistan’s Prime Minister formed an eleven-man National 
Economic Council which would review the overall economic 
ger situation in the country and formulate plans in respect of 
las financial, commercial and ecomomic policies for the con- 
on sideration of the Central and Provincial Governments. 
ta- Jan. 6: The Pakistan Industrial Development Corporation com- 
iat pleted at a cost of Rs. 39,000,000 one of their biggest 
led projects—the Karachi Shipyard and Engineering Works, 
including a dockyard at the West Wharf. 
‘ok Jan. 9 : The Constitution Bill was introduced in the Constituent 
efit Assembly. 
the Jan. 10 : The Prime Minister of Jordan Mr. Samir el Rifai, an- 
“ nounced that his Government would not join the Baghdad 
Pact or any other new pact. 
ind The Economic Committee of the Baghdad Pact, which met 


in Baghdad, discussed the question of speeding up econo- 
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mic aid, including the peaceful uses of atomic energy in the 
northern Middle East. 


The Foreign Minister of Pakistan assured the Chief Minis- 
ter of Malaya that his Government would use its good 
offices with the United Kingdom Government to expedite 
the process of independence for the Malayan Federation. 


The Balance of Payments statement for the quarter ending 
September 1955, issued by Pakistan’s Ministry of Finance, 
showed an overall surplus of Rs. 15.7 million as compared 
with a deficit of Rs. 115.3 million during the corresponding 
quarter last year. 


The second meeting of SEATO’s economic experts opened 
in Bangkok to discuss the economic aspects of the defence 
alliance. 


The Soviet Union and the Western Powers presented resolu- 
tions in the Security Council of the United Nations con- 
demning Israeli attack against Syrian border positions on 
the Sea of Galilee on December 11, 1955, 


Syria and the Lebanon decided to conclude a bilateral 
military accord for joint military action against Israeli 
aggression on either State. 


The Secretary of the Indian Ministry of Finance reported 
that his country received 126 million dollars out of the 275 
million dollars allotted by the World Bank to Asian count- 
ries for financing various projects. 


Opening the Pakistan Industrial Development Corpora- 
tion’s Rs. 17 million Zeal-Pak Cement Factory, the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Mohamad Ali stated that the major objec- 
tive of his Government’s industrial policy was to “‘achieve 
economic independence by the production of the main 
necessities of life within the country”’. 


The Vice-Chairman of the People’s Republic of China 
Madame Soong Ching Ling arrived in Karachi on an 
eight-day official visit. 
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President Eisenhower urged the Congress that the mutual 


security programme must be continued as a part of U.S. 
economic development abroad. 


The Director of the U.S. Operations Mission in Pakistan 
announced that tentatively Pakistan had been allocated 120 
million dollars aid, besides military aid, for the year ending 
June 1956. 


The Afro-Asian group at the United Nations in a statement 
expressed grave concern over the situation in Algeria. 
It expressed the hope that the French Government 
would take “‘expeditious action”’ to find a solution of this 
“serious problem””’. 


During the deliberations at the ECAFE Conference at 
Bangalore the Pakistani delegate maintained that the 
Pakistan Government, quite contrary to Afghan allegation, 
was granting every facility for the transit of goods to 
and from Afghanistan. 


The Secretary-General of the United Nations, Mr. Dag 
Hammarskjoeld, arrived in Karachi on a short visit. 


President Eisenhower and the British Prime Minister, Sir 
Anthony Eden, in a communique, after a three-day meeting, 
reviewed the world problems and said: ‘“‘The action of 
the Soviet b/oc in regard to arms supplies to Middle East 
countries has added to the tensions in the area and in- 
creased the risk of war’’. 


The Secretary-General of the United Nations declared 
that the development of the peaceful uses of nuclear energy 
was essential for international cooperation. 


A gift of 125,000 tons of wheat, under the 22-million dollar 
United States flood relief programme, arrived in Karachi. 


Pakistan and Poland entered into a trade agreement accord- 
ing to which Poland would buy Pakistani jute goods, sports 
goods, tea, cotton, herbs, etc. and Pakistan would buy 
Polish machinery, electrical equipments, coal-tar, x-ray 
films and glassware. 
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The Soviet Premier, Marshal Bulganin stated in Moscow: 
“There is a sufficient possibility for mutually beneficial 
economic cooperation between the Soviet Union and 
Pakistan’. He also expressed Soviet Union’s willingness 


to make available to Pakistan its technical knowledge of 
the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 


In a joint memorandum submitted to the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations, during his stay in Delhi, the Kash- 
mir Democratic Union and the Kashmir Kisan Mazdoor 
Conference demanded that the ‘“‘United Nations should 
take prompt and effective steps to enable the people of 
Kashmir to exercise their right of self-determination 
democratically and peacefully”. 


The Prime Minister of India vigorously attacking the 
Baghdad Pact said: ‘“‘When military agreements are made, 
how can we view them with equanimity. We have to take 
certain steps. Such actions impinge on our sovereignty 
and we have to take steps to be prepared”. 


The United States Government offered 8.5 million dollars 
to Pakistan as a part of their 1956 aid programme to be 
utilized for the Karnafuli Multipurpose Project in East 
Pakistan. 


The Conference of Pakistan envoys to the Middle East, 
which was held in Karachi, at the end of its deliberations 
expressed the view that “‘happy relations which exist be- 
tween Pakistan and the countries of the region should be 
further strengthened by increased commercial and cultural 
exchanges”. 


The Chairman of the “‘End Kashmir Dispute Committee”, 
Mr. Puran Lal Lakhanpal, said in New Delhi: ‘‘Were a 
plebiscite to be held in Kashmir today, over 90 per cent of 
Kashmiris would vote against India and for Pakistan”. 


The Constituent Assembly of Pakistan decided that Pakis- 
tan would be a Federal Republic to be known as the Islamic 
Republic of Pakistan. 
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A border incident took place between Indian and Pakistan 
police at Chhad Bet, an island in the Rann of Cutch. 


Celebrating the first anniversary of the signing of the 
Baghdad Pact, the Prime Minister of Pakistan stated: “‘The 
Baghdad Pact is purely defensive in character. It threatens 
no One and merely represents an attempt to strengthen the 
mutual defensive capacity of the member states in an area 
of the world where it is clearly needed”’. 


In view of the strong public protests in Pakistan, the British 
Admiral Lord Mountbatten’s proposed visit to Karachi 
was ‘postponed’. 


The Indian army occupied Chhad Bet, which was a part 
of Pakistan. 


Pakistan strongly protested to India against the occupa- 
tion of Chhad Bet. 


The Constituent Assembly of Pakistan unanimously passed 
the Constitution Bill. 


Prime Minister of the United Kingdom, Sir Anthony Eden, 
declared that the United Kingdom Government fully 
supported Pakistan’s sovereignty over areas east of the 
Durand Line which that Government regarded as the 
international frontier between Pakistan and Afghanistan. 


The Governor General of Pakistan gave his assent to the 
Constitution Bill. , 


Pakistan and the United States signed an Emergency 
Agricultural Commodities Agreement for the prompt 
shipment of at least 165,000 tons of rice to Pakistan. 


Major General Iskander Mirza was elected unopposed 
provisional President of the Islamic Republic of Pakistan. 


The British Foreign Secretary, Mr. Selwyn Lloyd, reiterated 
his earlier statement made in New Delhi that Kashmir was 
“not a suitable subject for discussion at the SEATO 
meeting’. 
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The Foreign Minister of Pakistan in his speech at the first 
session of the SEATO Council in Karachi stated that 
SEATO nations should uphold the United Nations’ resolu- 
tion on Kashmir to counter the recent Russian intervention 
in the dispute. 


The Prime Minister, Mr. Mohamad Ali, announced that the 
United States planned to give Pakistan military aid on a 
substantial scale. 


The Shah of Iran and the Queen Sorayya arrived in 
Karachi on a one-day official visit to Pakistan. 


The SEATO Council in its communique deplored the 
Russian leaders’ statements on ‘Pakhtoonistan’ and Kash- 
mir. With regard to ‘Pakhtoonistan,’ “the members of 
the Council severally declared that their governments 
recognised that the sovereignty of Pakistan extends 
up to the Durand Line, the international boundary be- 
tween Pakistan and Afghanistan”. As regards Kashmir, 
“the members of the Council noting that the United 
Nations’ resolutions remain in force, affirmed the need 
for an early settlement of the Kashmir question through 
the United Nations or by direct negotiations’. 


A Cultural Agreement was signed in Karachi between 
Pakistan and Iran. 


In a note to the SEATO Powers protesting against their 
having dealt with the Kashmir question, India claimed 
that Kashmir was, both in law and in fact, a part of the 
Indian Republic. 


The Foreign Minister, Mr. Hamidul Haq Choudhury, said 
that Pakistan would strongly protest against India’s claim 
that Kashmir was ‘“‘both in law and in fact” a state of the 
Indian Republic. 


The United States Secretary of State, Mr. Dulles, said at a 
press conference in Colombo that the United States would 
defend India, if Pakistan attaeked her. But Pakistan, he 
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was sure, would never attack India which was such a large 
and powerful country. 


The Government of India refused to have with Pakistan 
high level talks on the border disputes as required by the 
provisions of the Inter-Dominion Agreement of 1949. 


The Finance Minister presented Pakistan’s ninth budget 
showing a surplus of Rs. 58 lakhs. It was the first 
budget with no new taxes. 


The Foreign Minister of Pakistan told a press conference 
in Karachi that India had ‘‘deliberately planned”’ a series 
of border incidents with the aim of blocking the United 
States’ arms aid to Pakistan. 


The Prime Minister of Turkey, Mr. Adnan Menderes, 
accompanied by the Foreign Minister, Mr. Fuad Koprulu, 
arrived in Karachi on a state visit. 


The Prime Minister Mr. Mohamad Ali charged India with 
having launched border aggression along with a cam- 
paign of fear and hatred against Pakistan. He proposed : 
“‘Let India and Pakistan both say: we shall never go to war 
and we shall settle all our disputes by negotiations and 
mediation, if these fail, by arbitration’. 


The Prime Minister of India, Mr. Nehru, welcomed Mr. 
Mohamad Ali’s proposal that India and Pakistan issue a 
declaration that they would not go to war for the settle- 
ment of disputes among them. But he made no reference 
to the rest of the proposal, namely, the settlement of 
disputes by negotiation or mediation or by arbitration. 


Pakistan was proclaimed a Republic. 


Major General Iskandar Mirza was sworn in as the Presi- 
dent. 


The Soviet Foreign Minister, Mr. Molotov, speaking at 
the Republic Day Reception at the Pakistan Embassy in 
Moscow said that the Soviet Union was ready to cooperate 
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with Pakistan economically. Mr. Molotov also hinted | 
at Moscow’s readiness to build a steel mill in Pakistan. 


The First Soviet Deputy Premier, Mr. A. I. Mikoyan, who | 
was attending the Republic Day celebrations in Karachi, 
stated that ‘‘the problem of Kashmir should be decided by 

the people of Kashmir’’. 


The Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. invited a delegation 
of Pakistan’s National Assembly to visit the Soviet Union. 


The Prime Minister of India, Mr. Nehru, went back on his 
Government’s international commitments for a plebiscite 
in Kashmir. He declared: ‘‘All this talk of a plebiscite is 
completely beside the point’, because, he said, during 
last eight years a number of important developments had 
taken place. 


Mr. Nehru also rejected arbitration as a means of settling 
disputes between India and Pakistan. 


President Iskander Mirza declared in Lahore that Mr. 
Nehru’s refusal to accept arbitration as a means of settl- 
ing international disputes went against the resolutions of 
the Bandung Conference. 


The Prime Minister Mr. Mohamad Ali told the National 
Assembly that Pakistan would “‘fight to the last to secure | 
the people of Kashmir their right to decide their future”. 
He added: “‘We consider the continued Indian occupation — 
of Kashmir not only immoral but also illegal.” : 


The Iraqi Prime Minister, Mr. Nuri-el Said said in London | 
that the Egyptian Premier, Colonel Nasser, had turned { 
against the Baghdad Pact after realizing that it would come ~ 
in the way of his becoming the “‘leader of all the Arabs.” 








